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| for instance, on this touching J; 
Deum scribbled almost a century ago by an ang 
mous soldier of the Confederacy: 
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I asked God for strength, that I might achiene4 


was made weak, that I might learn humbly 
obey... . 
I asked for help that I might do greater thing, 
was given infirmity, that I might do better things. .. 
I asked for riches, that I might be happy—I wm 
given poverty, that I might be wise. . . . 


I asked for power, that I might have the praise jp 


men—I was given weakness, that I might feel # 
need of God. ... 

I asked for all things, that I might enjoy life-Iy 
given life, that I might enjoy all things. . . . 


I got nothing that I asked for—but everything | 


had hoped for. . . . 
Almost despite myself, my unspoken prayers w 


answered, I am, among all men, most richly blessed” 


God’s most negative answers are the very on™ 


which embody His most positive gifts. These are the 
priceless gifts He is preparing for His beloved, eve 
in the hour when we're resenting the thwarting of 
limited little wills. Let this parable from the worl 
of nature illumine the point further. Once upon a 
time, three great trees were growing in an ancient 
forest. The first tree prayed that, when it was 
down, it might become part of the timbers of a nob 
palace, the most magnificent building ever shaped b 
the creative hands of men. . . . Instead, it was faced 


with the bitter fact that its lovely grain was being" 


used to throw a rude stable together. But it was the 
stable in which the Christ Child was born! 


The second tree petitioned God that, when the ae™ 
should be laid to its roots, its planks might be fash-P 


ioned into the hull of the lordliest vessel that ever 
sailed the seven seas, . . . Instead, when it was chopped 


down, it was used to form the hull of a lowly fishing 


vessel; and the tree resented the insult to its grandeur. 
But that insignificant schooner was the one from 


which Jesus preached His incomparable words at theft 


edge of the little Sea of Galilee! 

The third tree beseeched God that it might never 
feel the bite of the cruel axe, but that it might go on 
for years pointing its proud finger toward the sky..-. 
Instead, the dark day came when the woodsmen at 
rived and laid the sharp blade to its resisting roots; 


and it cried out against God with every blow. Buth. 


the shaken tree was fated to become the crossarms 
and the upright of the Cross of Calvary, destined to 
point its noble finger toward the sky forever! 

Not a single one of those trees lived to see its fond 
est wish come true. Not a single one got its deepest 
prayer answered, nor its own will fulfilled. But Goe 
in fulfilling His will for those three trees, granted 
them a fulfillment infinitely beyond anything 
could have desired or hoped for! 
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—From THINK ON THESE THINGS by John Ellis 
Large. Reprinted by permission of Harper & Brothers. 
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SOUNDING BOARD. 


amily Worship 


We in Mothers’ Council, Calvary Pres- 
ian Church, Riverside, California, 
very much interested in the excel- 
ont article “Worship Is a Family Affair” 
chie Betty Ormsbee Mould in the Febru- 
90 issue of PRESBYTERIAN LiFe. One 
son for our interest was that its date 
things tie f publication coincided . . . with our 
Hebruary meeting, which dealt with 
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ings, .. 
y—T waratious approaches to family worship. 
_, Last November four Council] 
praise tarted a project . . . to stimulate interest 
feel the’ family worship. : 
The ideas presented i in Mrs, Mould’s 
fe-l te ficle [agreed] completely with the 
melusions, insights, and suggestions 
rything | hat have come from our group as a re- 
wit of this four months of special effort. 
‘ers werd W2S as if a complete summary of our 
- blessed" had fallen into our hands at the 
moment we needed it most. .. . We did 
ery ony © assure our group. . . that the 
* “, mothers who reported had not waited 
il "*MMor this issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE be- 
©G, Velie assembling their material. It 
= pinded as if they had. .. . 
—Mrs. M. B. MADDEN 
UPS s Riverside, California 
1 ancient 








































as hewithe Late Will H. Hays 


f ble 

<a In the flood of biographical material 
ras facedgtbout the late Will H. Hays, published 
as beinggitthe press after his death on March 7, 


ally no mention was made of the 


was the” 
omous contribution this devoted 


» the axe Sbyterian layman made to the Pres- 
be fash-gyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

hat ever Every retired minister and missionary 
chopped yf’* °8 pension, every widow of a min- 
y fishing* °F missionary, every future pen- 


mer of the Church is in Mr. Hays’s 


randeur. 
say kbt. For it was through the Laymen’s 
As at the mmittee which he led that the capi- 


bl sum of $15,000,000 which made pos- 
ible the present Service Pension Plan 
as raised. 

Authorized by General Assembly in 
"71923, the Laymen’s Committee, . with 
I. Hays as chairman and the late 
indrew Mellon as treasurer, was created 
t September of that year. Mr. Hays 
bearheaded the drive for funds which 
uched its successful conclusion in the 
hitiation of the new Service Pension 
anon April 1, 1927. 

Thad a small part in that campaign 
td had the opportunity of seeing Mr. 
lays in action. His was no letterhead 
‘aimanship, To the campaign he 
bro sought a fund of practical wisdom and 
twdness, great understanding of his 
ow men, but, above all, a genuine 
ession for the welfare of the ministers 
our Church and a deep personal com- 
titment to the Savior these men serve. 


—JOoHN Park LEE 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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We gave to others — 
and gained an wncome 













The Princeton Hall at Sheldon Jackson College, Sitka, Alaska. 


Atasxans at 17 ports of call are always glad 
to see the Presbyterian Princeton-Hall. She is 
their angel of mercy, bringing food, mail and 
medicine — and transporting patients to hos- 
pitals. More important even, this floating chapel 
brings Bibles and Christian ministry to isolated 
church groups as well as to canneries, fox farms 
and mines. 


Whether it be the Alaskans, the Indians, the 
lumberjacks or others, the National Mission- 
aries and the National Mission churches are 
devoting their lives to make and keep America 
a Christian nation. 





You can share in this Christian ministry by 
buying a PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITY. You 
receive a guaranteed life income with steady 
regular payments. There are many other ad- 
vantages. Write today for free booklet. 
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Why Accent the Negative? 


UCH is said today about the value 

of the positive. Parents are criticized 
for saying “no” so often to their chil- 
dren. How often do children hear the 
forbidding phrase “Don’t do that”? We 
are told that we must say “do” instead 
of “don’t.” We are to urge right conduct 
rather than forbid wrong conduct. In- 
deed, Jesus was positive in his teaching. 
He said, “If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments.” Emphasizing the positive 
motive for doing right, Paul wrote to the 
Romans: “Love is the fulfilling of the 
law.” 


Is it a mistake, then, that the Ten 
Commandments are so largely in the 
negative? Only one of the ten is entirely 
positive: “Honor thy father and thy 
mother.” One is partly positive: “Re- 
member the sabbath day, to keep it holy 

” But it soon turns to the negative, 
“Thou shalt not.” 

After all, is not the negative very im- 
portant in seeking a guide for life? If a 
pond has frozen over in winter, which 
is better, to put up signs “Skate Here,” 
or to mark the unsafe places with 
“Danger—Keep Off’? Is it sometimes not 
more practical to mark the danger spots? 


A lecturer was fond of telling the 
story of a river pilot. The pilot was 
asked, “Do vou know where all the 
rocks are?” He replied, “No, but I know 
where the channel is.” Was that a real 
answer? How could he know where the 
channel was if he did not know where 
to avoid the rocks? The channel was 
negative in a sense, for it was where 
the rocks were not. 


Are not laws expressed largely in the 
negative so as to forbid what has been 
found to be unjust or unfair or harmful 
to others? 

The Chosen People lived in the mid- 
dle of worshipers of many gods. Should 
they have been commanded to worship 
God, or would it be clearer to say, 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before 

’ that is, in the presence of the om- 
nipresent God? Other nations worshiped 
idols. Is it not a clear guide to forbid 
the use of images in worship? Is not 
the forbidding of the irreverent use of 
God’s name in the midst of false-swear- 
ing neighbors a positive guide to the 
reverent use of God’s name? And so 
with the other Commandments. 


Yet if we stop with the negative, we 
are remiss in our standards of life. We 
are taught to pray for forgiveness, for 
leaving undone what we should have 
done—just as much as praying for for- 
giveness for doing what we ought not 


MEDITATIONS by Park Hays Miller 





to have done. Both are essential, 
is both positive and negative. 

So the Commandments have the 
positive implications, although » 
pressed in negative terms. 

Having no other gods makes cg 
the duty of having the one real anj 
living God and giving him the centy 
place in one’s life. The forbidding ¢ 
the use of images in worship clearly im. 
plies the sincere worship of the invis. 
ble God. Not taking God’s name in vain 
surely involves the reverent use of his 
name. Not doing certain things on the 
Sabbath does not relieve us of doing 
the things that belong on the day of 
rest and worship. 





















Honoring parents, which is positive 
at the same time includes the negative 
of not showing disrespect or being 
guilty of disobedience. Not taking life 
has its positive side—the protection, nu. 
ture, and enrichment of life. Not con- 
mitting adultery involves making th 
marriage relation sacred and the home 
and family holy. 

Not stealing is more than denouncing 
robbery. It involves the protection of 
property and its right use. Not bearing 
false witness includes speaking well of 
those who deserve commendation and 
guarding the reputation of others. Not 
coveting is practiced only when wrong 
desires are replaced by right desires, so 
that we rejoice in the welfare and hap- 
piness of others. 




















Let’s go back to the story of the river 
pilot. He had to know where the rocks 
were if he was to be sure where the 
channel was. But the channel was the 
important thing. The Commandments 
warn against the rocks; let us use them 
to find life’s channel. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Exodus ~y" 1-17. The Decalogue. 

Second Day: Genesis 2:15-17. “Tho mayest free- 
ly eat, . . . thou shalt not eat.’ 

Third Day: Genesis 3:1-13. Eating the forbidden 
fruit. 

Fourth Day: Psalm 19:7-14. The law of the Lord. 

Fifth Day: Psalm 119:1-8. The blessedness of the 
blameless. , 

Sixth Day: Psalm 119:9-16. Youth and God's 
commandments. 

Seventh Day: Psalm 119:17-24. Eyes to see the 
right. 

Eighth Day: Psalm 119:25-32. Strength through 
learning God’s law. 

Ninth Day: Psalm 119:33-40. way of the 
commandments. 

Tenth Day: Psalm 119:41-48. 
law. 

Eleventh Day: Psalm .119:65-72. The cost of dis- 
obedience. 

Twelfth Day: Psalm 119:97-104. Love for God's 


The 


Liberty through 


law 

Thirteenth Day: John 14:12-17. Love leads to 
obedience. 

Fourteenth Day: Romans 13:8-10. fulfills 
the law. 


Love 
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SHOP TALK 


THE COVER, showing a village 
teacher against the background of 
a mud-walled church, symbolizes 
the new day in the nations of the 
Asian subcontinent. 


In the complex ideological strug- 
gles going on in India, two foreign 
systems — Communism and Chris- 
tianity—hold important roles, Some 
observers feel that these two minor- 
ity movements hold the key to In- 
dia’s destiny. 


To provide the background for 
understanding this struggle, Pres- 
BYTERIAN LIFE presents a two-part 
article series, Will India Go Com- 
munist? by James P, Alter. Mr. Al- 
ter, a Presbyterian missionary who 
was born and reared in India, was 
graduated from Yale University 
with Phi Beta Kappa honors, and 
studied theology at Yale Divinity 
School. While in America he mar- 
ried and now has a daughter and a 
son. He returned to India in 1945, 
and has lived there ever since. He is 
now on loan from our Board of 
Foreign Missions to the study de- 
partment of the World Council of 
Churches. 


What is the Presbyterian teach- 
ing and tradition about Commun- 
ion? The tendency in many 
churches to celebrate this sacrament 
with greater frequency has given 
tise to many questions. To answer 
them, we asked Robert McAfee 
Brown, Union Theological Semi- 
nary assistant professor, to write 
The Breaking of the Bread. 


Church building is still a boom- 
ing, multi-million-dollar business in 
the United States, And there’s no 
sign of any immediate change. This 
issue of P.L. pays special attention 
to Presbyterian church extension 
and Sunday school planning. Au- 
thors are John N. Penn, Jr., head of 
the Church’s department of new 
church development and building 
aid, and Philadelphia church archi- 
tect T. Norman Mansell. Included 
also are a progress report on the 
Building Funds Campaign and in- 
formation on new products for the 
church. 


The Easter issue, April 17, will in- 
dude an article exploring the mean- 
ing of the Lord’s Prayer, written 
by John Sutherland Bonnell, and 
an account of how a baby’s struggle 
with cancer deepened his parents’ 


faith in God. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT By John Foster Dulles 


“Not by might nor by power... 


—_ Bill of Rights puts into our supreme law the 
concept of the Declaration of Independence that 
all men are endowed by their Creator with “certain 
unalienable Rights.” Our Constitution says, in unmis- 
takable terms, that men, even in the guise of govern- 
ment, cannot lawfully deny other men their funda- 
mental rights and freedoms. 

General Washington, in his Farewell Address, 
pointed out that morality and religion are the two 
pillars of our society. The terrible things that are 
happening in some parts of the world are due to the 
fact that political and social practices have been sep- 
arated from spiritual content. 

That separation is almost total in the Soviet Com- 
munist world. There the rulers hold a materialistic 
creed which denies the existence of moral law, It 
denies that men are spiritual beings. It denies that 
there are any such things as eternal verities. 

As a result the Soviet institutions treat human 
beings as primarily important from the standpoint of 
how much they can be made to produce for the glori- 
fication of the state. Labor is essentially slave labor, 
working to build up the military and material might 
of the state, so that those who rule can assert ever 
greater and more frightening power. 

Such conditions repel us. But it is important to 
understand what causes those conditions. It is irre- 
ligion. If ever the political forces in this country be- 
came irreligious, our institutions would change. The 
change might come about slowly, but it would come 
surely. 

It may be asked, may not aggressive material forces 
prevail unless met by materialism? It sometimes seems 
that material power is so potent that it should be 
sought at any price, even at the sacrifice of spiritual 
values, Always, however, in the past those who took 
that path have met disaster. Material aggression often 
is formidable. It is dynamic, and we must admit that 
the dynamic usually prevails over the static. 

But it is gross error to assume that material forces 
have a monopoly of dynamism. Jesus told the dis- 
ciples to go out into all the world and to preach the 
gospel to all the nations. Any nation which bases its 
institutions on Christian principles cannot but be a 
dynamic nation. 

What our forebears did became known as “the 
Great American Experiment.” They created here a 
society of material, intellectual, and spiritual richness 
the like of which the world had never known. It was 
not selfishly designed, but for ourselves and others. 
We sought through conduct, example, and influence 
to promote everywhere the cause of human freedom. 

Through missionaries, physicians, educators, and 
merchants, the American people carried their ideas 
and ideals to others. That performance so caught the 
imagination of the peoples of the world that every- 
where men wanted for themselves a political freedom 
which could bear such fruits. 

The despotisms of the last century faded awav 
largely under the influence of that conduct and ex- 
ample, There is no despotism in the world which can 
stand up against the impact of such a gospel. That 
needs to be remembered today. Our best reliance is 
not more and bigger bombs but a way of life which 
reflects religious faith. 


9 


Do our people still have that faith? That is the 
ing of our time. Admittedly some have come to 
primarily in material terms. They calculate 
atomic stockpiles, the bombers, the tanks, the 
ing armies of the various nations and seem to 
that the victory will go to whichever is sho 
these scales to have the greater weight of arm 

Unfortunately under present conditions we do 
to have a strong military establishment. Without 
itary strength, we could not expect to deter 
sion which, even though it would ultimately 
would in the process cause immense misery and 
But your government does not put its faith pri 
in material things. 

The President, the Cabinet, and the Congres 
recognize the priority of spiritual forces. We do 
intend to turn this nation into a purely material 
ress and to suppress the freedom of thought and 
pression of the inmates, so that our people 
more and more assume the likeness of that 
threatens and which we hate. 

There are a few within this nation who do not sk 
that viewpoint. They honestly feel that the dang 
is so great and of such a kind that we must give: 
absolute priority to material efforts. There are 
who honestly feel that the danger is so imminent 
we should impose uniformity of thought, or at 
of expression, abolishing diversity and tolerance witli 
our nation and within our alliances. 

Such points of view, while often heard, repres 
a small minority. Certainly there is some con 
of thinking, which needs to be dispelled. But I} 
lieve that the great majority of the American peop 
and of their representatives in government still aceey 
the words of the prophet: “Not by might nor 


power, but my My Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” Pe 


How shall we surely become infused with 
spirit? There is no mystery about it. The way to g 
faith is to expose oneself to the faith of others. Itis 
not only diseases that are contagious. Faith is co 
tagious. A strong faith, rooted in fact and in reas’ 


inevitably spreads if contacts are provided. If, there ™ 
fore, we want spiritual strength, we must maintaisyP® 
contact with those who have it and with those wf slow 


have had it. 


That is above all the task of our churches. In earlie “ 


days our homes, schools, and colleges were largely 
consecrated to the development of faith. They were 
places of prayer and of Bible reading. Parents : 
teachers told daily the story of those who had gone}. 
before and who had lived by faith. 

Today our schools and colleges and, I am ssf " 
our homes largely omit this study in faith. Thath, 


i} 


af th 


re 


throws a heavier burden on our churches. They todayf - 


provide the principal means of drawing together thelh 


Vell 
men, women, and children of our land and of bring. 


ing to them knowledge of the faith of those who ha 
gone before, so that today’s faith is a contagious 
vital force. 


Let us be ever thankful for the church of our fore}. 


bears, remembering those who founded it. Let 15. 
remember also those who during the succeeding 
decades maintained it, enlarged it, beautified it, 
enriched it with their Christian labors. Let us dedicate 
ourselves to follow in their way, 


From on address by John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, at the First Presbyterian Church of Watertown, New York, Oct. 11, 1953, on its 150th anniversah, 
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couPLE of days after Jesus's 
death, two men hiked from 
Jerusalem to Emmaus. They 
picked up a stranger on the 


are 
inent 
yr at 






Ice withi way and persuaded him to 

ay for supper.-The stranger “took the 
represe@pread and blessed, and broke it, and 
confusommave it to them. And their eyes were 
But I hegppened and they recognized him” (Luke 
in peonet:30-31). They recognized him as Je- 
ill accents 20 longer dead, but risen and living. 
t nor How did they know it was Jesus? 
Hosts.” qpecause, Luke puts it, “He was known 
vith »them in the breaking of the bread” 














Luke 24:35). 
What is Communion? 

In this story we have a “preview” of 
that has been true for Christians ever 
ince, As Christians have “broken bread” 
gether, and shared the cup, in a re- 
mactment of Jesus’s last meal with his 
lowers in the Upper Room on the 
n calle hight of his betrayal (what we common- 
. largely y call “the Last Supper”), they have 
ev weref’@= unfailingly aware of the presence 
nts andl that same risen Christ in their midst. 
ad gone}. service has had different names in 

diferent parts of Christendom — the 
afraid, lord's Supper, the Holy Communion, 
. That Eucharist, the Mass, the Table Fel- 


ary to get 
ers. It is 
1 is con 
1 Teason, 
[f, there 
maintain 
ose who 


v today. ip—but the point in common, in 

her thepre of many differences, has been the 

F bring- that at this time supremely, Christ 

ho ha’ Sttuly present with his followers, that 

us and’? can be one with him, and he with 
ulem, 

ar fore- Here is the time when it is realized 


Let users above all other times that Christ 
- f° n0t an absentee Lord, but that he is 

it and §. iving, present reality, in vital and liv- 
‘nate A'S felationship and communion with 
hose who believe in him, wherever they 
ay be and whatever may be the con- 
joersat, Mitions under which they break bread 
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and drink the cup in his name. This is 
true whether they are sailors kneeling 
before a makeshift altar on the after gun 
turret of a destroyer-escort at sea, or 
natives sitting in rows ina grass-thatched 
hut in South Africa, or crowds throng- 
ing in the nave of a European cathedral, 
or two or three folk who have braved 
the snow to gather in a New England 
chapel, or a quiet group kneeling before 
a kitchen table in East Berlin with a 
price upon their heads, They are all 
aware of the real presence of Christ in 
their midst. 

The point needs emphasizing. Many 
Protestants, trying to distinguish be- 
tween their faith and that of Catholi- 
cism, describe the Lord’s Supper as 
merely a “memorial meal,” a conception 
which impoverishes the true meaning 
of the sacrament. For the Roman Cath- 
olic (and for certain “Anglo-Catholics” 
or Episcopalians) the substance of the 
bread and of the wine is believed to be 
changed into the actual body and blood 
of Jesus Christ at a particular moment 
in the Mass, and he is thus locally pres- 
ent within the elements. The Protestant, 
however, understands the “real pres- 
ence” of Christ in a different way. The 
Reformed tradition claims that Christ's 
real presence is not localized in the ele- 
ments, although they are tangible evi- 
dence of the pervasiveness of his 
presence, “outward and visible signs of 
an inward and spiritual grace,” the 
means by which the living Christ is con- 
veyed to us and we enter into new union 
with him. The service is an action, the 
divine activity whereby Christ once 
again reunites himself with us, and it is 
in the total action of God in Christ, and 
the total response of the community of 
faith, that we speak of his real presence. 





Who is welcome? 

Many people are disturbed about 
whether or not they are welcome at the 
Communion services of other denomina- 
tions, since certain groups practice what 
is known as “closed Communion,” in 
which only their own members are in- 
vited to participate. Other Christians 
may feel, for conscientious reasons, that 
they should not receive the elements 
from one who is not a minister or priest 
of their own denomination. What do 
Presbyterians believe about this matter? 

Our Book of Common Worship ex- 
tends a broad invitation to join in the 
sacramental meal: 

... All that humbly put their trust in 
Christ, and desire His help that they 
may lead a holy life, all that are truly 
sorry for their sins and would be deliv- 
ered from the burden of them, are in- 
vited and encouraged in His name to 
come to this Sacrament. 

Those who would respond to such an 
invitation would normally be members 
of a Christian church (although not nec- 
essarily a Presbyterian one); it would 
be unusual that those who “put their 
trust in Christ” would not be members 
of the Body of Christ, which is his 
Church. Under exceptional circum- 
stances a non-church member might de- 
sire to communicate; he would not be 
refused, but he might later be urged 
to enter into the full fellowship of the 
Church by baptism or profession of 
faith. 

Notice that the condition for receiv- 
ing the elements is not that we are 
“worthy” or “good enough.” Rather, the 
sacrament is for those who are “truly 
sorry for their sins and would be deliv- 
ered from the burden of them.” Partici- 
pation at the Lord’s Table is based on 





penitence rather than self-congratula- 
tion. It is for those who are in need, 
rather than for those who have no need. 
“We do not presume to come to this 
thy Table, O merciful Lord, trusting in 
our own righteousness, but in thy mani- 
fold and great mercies, We are not 
worthy so much as to gather up the 
crumbs under thy Table. . . .” So goes 
an ancient prayer, developed by Cran- 
mer from the Liturgy of St. Basil, re- 
minding us that the Lord’s Supper is a 
gift offered, not a right deserved. 


How important is it? 

From the earliest days of the primi- 
tive Christian community, the Lord's 
Supper has been the high point of Chris- 
tian worship. Protestants today who are 
apprehensive lest frequent celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper will seem to be a 
step “on the way to Rome” are not only 
being faithless to the tradition of the 
early Church, which we share with 
Rome. They are also being faithless to 
the tradition of the Protestant Reform- 
ers, who made it their central aim not 
to establish some new kind of church 
but to recover the life and worship of 
the New Testament church, from which 
they were sure the Roman Church of 
their day had grievously departed. 

The basis of early Christian worship 
was the centrality of the Lord’s Supper. 
It was also the basis of Reformation 
worship. The main elements of Re- 
formed worship were the sermon and 
the Lord’s Supper, and the order of 
worship was always arranged to lead 
directly into the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, even on those occasions 
when the sacrament was not celebrated. 
Both Calvin and Knox, to whom among 
the Reformers our Presbyterian Church 
owes most, urged continually that the 
Lord’s Supper should be celebrated 
weekly. Worship was conducted by the 
ministers from behind the Communion 
table, save for the reading and preach- 
ing of the Word. Thus for Reformed 
Protestantism, the Lord’s Table is the 
focal point of worship, and the Lord’s 
Supper is the central act of worship. 

For this reason it would be well for 
Presbyterian churches today to take 
seriously the importance of more fre- 
quent observances of the sacrament. 
Certainly four times a year, which seems 
to be “traditional” in most Presbyterian 
churches, is a somewhat lean under- 
standing of the exhortation in the Pres- 
byterian Directory for the Worship of 
God that the service “be celebrated 
frequently.” The Directory, however, 
leaves the interpretation of this phrase 
up to the minister and elders of the 
local congregation, and those who be- 
lieve in the desirability of more fre- 
quent Communion should not hesitate 
to make their wishes known to the 
session. 


What “happens”? 


The best way to discover what “hap- 
pens” at Holy Communion is to examine 
the central events of the service. It is 
probable that the minister in your 
church reads the service from a book 
with which you may not be familiar, 
and which is called The Book of Com- 
mon Worship. This book prescribes the 
order for marriages, baptisms, ordina- 
tions, Sunday services, and such, and 
also includes two orders of worship for 
the celebration of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. (These begin on page 
155 and page’-169 respectively, and 
since they both contain rich liturgical 
treasures, material will be drawn from 
both of them in the following analysis.) 

The Words of Institution are always 
read. These verses (from I Corinthians 
11:23-26) are the earliest description 
we have of what took place in the Upper 
Room, and our actions on a Sunday 
morning are always a re-enactment of 
the events described there by Paul. The 
minister says, “Let us reverently attend 
to the Words of the Institution of the 
Holy Supper of our Lord Jesus Christ as 
they are delivered by the Apostle Paul. 
.... What, then, took place? 

First of all. “the Lord Jesus . . . took 
bread.” Consequently, the first thing the 
minister does after reading Paul's ac- 
count is to “take” the elements, laying 
his hands upon them, so that they may 
“be set apart from all common uses to 
this holy use and mystery” (Book of 
Common Worship, pages 160-161). 
Some Protestant churches are reviving 
an ancient custom, called the “Great 
Entrance,” which helps to dramatize the 
significance of the “taking” of the ele- 
ments. At the appropriate moment in 
the service the minister and elders leave 
the sanctuary and then return, carrying 
the elements and placing them upon the 
previously bare table. The solemnity and 
dignity of this action can scarcely be 
conveyed in words, particularly if the 
“entrance” is accompanied by the sing- 
ing of the magnificent setting of Psalm 
24:7-10 to the tune “St. George’s (Edin- 
burgh).” Here is an enactment of the 
fact that we place our humble offerings 
of bread and wine on the Lord’s Table, 
and that he deigns to accept and use 
them for his holy purposes. 

Next, in Paul’s account, Jesus gives 
thanks. We similarly approach his Table 
with thanksgiving. The whole occasion 
is a glad occasion. For this reason the 
service is often called “the Eucharist” 
after the Greek word for “thanksgiving.” 
The mood of the service is reflected per- 
fectly by an old Communion hymn: 


Deck thyself, my soul, with gladness, 
Leave thy gloomy haunts of sadness, 
Come into the daylight splendor, 
There with joy thy praises render 
Unto Him whose grace unbounded 


Hath this wondrous banquet fous 
High oer all the heavens he rei 
Yet to dwell with thee he deig 


Hence: Minister: Let us give 
unto the Lord our God. People 
meet and right so to do. (The B 
Common Worship, page 172.) 
come the prayers of glad thanks 
The service, although followin 
pattern of “the Last Supper,” is o 
ollection of the Last Supper in t 
of the Resurrection. The service i 
normally held on Thursday nig 
commemorate Jesus’s last meal (say 
Maundy Thursday. in Holy Week); 
is it held on Friday to commen 
Christ’s death; it is held on 
morning, the day on which he rose 
the dead. In ancient Rome it wash 
early Sunday morning, as close as 
ble to the time of his emergence 
the tomb. It is a resurrection-feast @ 
and thanksgiving, not a gloomy wa 
commemorate one who has died. ¥ 
Included within the prayers of thai 
giving is the prayer of consecration, 
which the minister asks God “to bles 
and sanctify with Thy Word and Spin 
these Thine own gifts of bread and wi 
which we set before Thee” (The Book 
of Common Worship, page 172). We 
are no longer to look upon the elements 
as mere lifeless symbols, but as thowj) 
vehicles through which God has deigned 
to come to us, and which are sigs 
vibrant with his presence. Not only, 
however, are the elements consecrated; 
we too must be made worthy, and so the 
prayer continues, “And here we offer 


and present unto Thee ourselves, Out Bigg! 


souls and bodies, to be a_ reasonable, 
holy, and living sacrifice” (The Book of 
Common Worship, pages 162, 173). 

Paul tells us that after Jesus took the 
bread and gave thanks, “he broke it. 
Similarly, hé poured the wine and gave 
it to the Apostles. The minister is in- 
structed to “break the Bread in view 
of the People,” as a vivid reminder that 
Christ’s body is a broken body, broken 
for our sakes upon the Cross. The vie- 
tory he achieved there over the powers 
of sin and death was not a cheap victory 
but a costly one, involving his very} 
death. The actual breaking of the bread 
in the service is thus of particular sig- 
nificance. The same notion is sugg 
by the use of wine, representing the 
blood or life which is “poured out” on 
our behalf. 

Finally, the clear implication of Pauls§s 
account is that Jesus gave the bread and ffs i 
wine to his followers, saying, “Take, eat 
...” At this pomt the pastor, minister 
ing in Christ’s name, likewise “givés 
the elements to the worshipers. This, 
for the communicant, will be the high fe 
point of the service, as he receives the 
body of Christ which is broken for you, 
and the cup which is “the New Cove 
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nat in the blood of Christ, which is 
shed for many unto remission of sins” 
(The Book of Common Worship, page 
164), After this great gift, it is inevitable 
that the concluding prayer should again 
be one of thanksgiving (The Book of 
Common Worship, page 164, 174). 
What does it mean? 

What can be said by way of inter- 
peting this service of Holy Commun- 
in? First and foremost, the service is 
un enactment of the gospel, of the good 
news that God in Christ has come to us, 
ad by his sacrificial death redeemed 
our lives, Sermons talk about this, the 
bible describes it, prayers help us to 
eperience it, but the sacrament drama- 
tes it. Calvin, following Augustine, 
alled the sacrament “the word made 
visible.” Goethe, who was not a Chris- 
tan, expressed a Christian truth when 
le wrote somewhere that the highest 
amnot be spoken; it can only be acted. 
The highest truth of Christian faith, that 
‘God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself,” is not just something 
wmebody said; it is something God did. 
And the sacrament enacts this fact. Thus 
he sacrament is a drama, in which God 
patticipates and we participate. What- 
ter can be done to help heighten the 
sense of our participation in the drama 
Ss important. In “Geneva, for example, 
where John Calvin laid the basis for all 
iter Presbyterianism, the people used 





“come forward and receive the ele- 
ments at the Table itself. Until the last 
tentury in Scotland, the Table was usu- 
¥in the nave, and the communicants 
at and sat around it to receive the 
tments. The recovery of such an act 
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would add tremendously to the signifi- 
cance of the service as a corporate ex- 
pression of fellowship and oneness in 
Christ. Where this is not practical, an- 
other custom from the Scottish church 
might be used, the placing of a white 
cloth over the pew fronts on Commun- 
ion Sundays, as a reminder that all pres- 
ent are in truth sitting together at the 
Lord’s Table. 

Another significant meaning of the 
service is that, by partaking of the ele- 
ments, we indicate that we wish Christ 
to dwell in our hearts by faith. At other 
times we may talk about our faith; here 
we act it out. As we take the bread and 
wine into our physical bodies, we are 
indicating in that action that we wish 
Christ himself to enter into us, so that 
we may be united with him and he 
with us. 

Not only, however, are we joined with 
Christ, but we are also united with our 
fellow believers. We are members of 
Christ’s mystical Body which is the 
Church, and thus we are all members 
one of the other, We are participating 
in a fellowship, and not just in an indi- 
vidual experience of union with God. 
Calvin expresses this unforgettably: 

“For there the Lord communicates 
his body to us in such a manner that he 
becomes completely one with us, and 
we become one with him. Now, as he 
has only one body, of which he makes 
us all partakers, it follows, of necessity, 
that, by such participation, we also are 
all made one body; and this union is 


All who humbly put their trust in Christ” are invited to partake of Communion in our Church, Many Presbyterian churches 
we tending toward more frequent celebration of this Sacrament in keeping with the practice of early Reformation leaders. * 














represented by the bread which is ex- 
hibited in the sacrament. For as it is 
composed of many grains, mixed to- 
gether in such a manner that one can- 
not be separated or distinguished from 
another,—in the same manner we ought, 
likewise, to be connected and united to- 
gether, by such an agreement of minds, 
as to admit of no dissension or division 
between us. . . . We have derived con- 
siderable benefit from the sacrament, 
if this thought be impressed and en- 
graven upon our minds, that it is im- 
possible for us to wound, despise, reject, 
injure, or in any way to offend one of 
our brethren, but we, at the same time, 
wound, despise, reject, injure, and of- 
fend Christ in him; that we have no 
discord with our brethren without be- 
ing, at the same time, at variance with 
Christ; that we cannot love Christ with- 
out loving him in our brethren . . .” 
(Institutes of the Christian Religion, 
John Allen translation; Bk. IV, xvii, 38). 
But there is more to it even than this. 
The fellowship in which we are united 
is not one which is limited to the visible 
congregation, or even to other similar 
congregations across the face of the 
earth. As the prayer of thanksgiving re- 
minds us, we are “in the communion 
of all the faithful in heaven and on 
earth” (The Book of Common Worship, 
page 162). We are not just “present 
company” praising God; we are experi- 
encing the unutterable privilege of join- 
ing in the perpetual chorus of praise 
(Continued on page 37) 





*Photograph shows a reproduction of Leonardo Da Vinci's The 
Last Supper painted by American artist Lumen Martin Winter. 























































WILL INDIA GO COMMUNIST. 


Part I: 


India’s enormous population, with its deep and chronic 


poverty, looks like an inviting prize to Communists. By 


they find many obstacles, including the Christian faith, 


By now it is almost a truism to point 
out that Asia ultimately holds the bal- 
ance of power between the Communist 
nations and the West. Many authorities 
in this country and others have ex- 
pressed the conviction that as Asia goes, 
so goes, sooner or later, the world. In 
practice this may well boil down to an 
even simpler proposition: As India goes, 
so goes the world. 

Two nations are contending for the 
leadership of non-Russian Asia. One of 
them is Communist China, which is de- 
liberately holding itself up as the model 
of what all Asia ought to become. 

The other nation is India. Although 
India is not consciously bidding for lead- 
ership among Asian countries, her posi- 
tion as the largest non-Communist na- 
tion on earth makes her the cynosure 


By James P. Alter 


of all Asian eyes not already riveted on 
China. For India’s problems—poverty, 
ignorance, and inexperience with repre- 
sentative government—are Asia’s prob- 
lems. 

The present government of India is 
determined to solve these problems by 
democratic methods. Any visitor can 
easily test this by listening to a few 
conversations in public places, or by 
thumbing through Indian newspapers or 
magazines. Here is no thought-control. 
Indians have no hesitation in saying or 
printing what is on their minds, includ- 
ing the most direct and wholesale criti- 
cisms of the government. Indian free- 
dom of speech and press is a most heart- 
ening thing to observe in these days 
when so many peoples have surrendered 
to one brand or another of censorship. 


A harder thing for a short-term tis 
itor to assess—although he sees abundant 
evidence of it—is the Communist efor 
to impose totalitarianism on India. We 
asked James P. Alter, American Presby. 
terian missionary who has lived most o 
his life in India, to write for Pnespy- 
TERIAN LiFe this appraisal of Comme 
nism in India. 

Mr. Alter first became interested in 
the problem while talking with students 
at Ewing Christian College, where he 
taught from 1947 to 1950. Since ther 
he has traveled over much of Indie 
studying the Communist movement and 
“helping Indian Christians think through 
their responsibilities” vis-a-vis this move- 
ment, 

—James W. Horrmay 
Associate Editor 





Ideological struggles must be described in general terms indicating strategy, prin 
ciples, and movements. But it is always people—individuals like ourselves—who de 
termine how maps will be made and history written. The real actors in the drama 
ideas are people like those shown here—some poor, some well-off ; some highly el 
cated, some not. In India, and in Pakistan where Communism is quieter but very mi 
a factor, people like these are involved, and will decide the destiny of their n 


PEOPLE 
WILL DECIDE 


Former Moderator of United Christian Church of North India, Scotsman James 
Kellock, hands gavel to new Moderator, Indian S. K. Chatterje. Tendency through 
out all Protestant missions in Asia is to turn more and more _ responsibility 
over to nationals, both in autonomous churches and in evangelistic venture’ 


——— 


Student learns sewing at Ankleswar 
Girls’ School, Gujrat. Most well-to-do 
students are determined to find a so- 
lution for country’s chronic poverty. 
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nx American coming to India for 
the first time might well throw 
up his hands in bewilderment 
at what he learned about the 
strength of Communism in this enormous 
country. For he would see things like 
the open-front shop which I passed in 
a Travancore bazaar: The entrance was 
famed with colorful placards reading 
‘The Lord Is My Shepherd,” “Under- 
neath Are the Everlasting Arms,” “God 
Bless Our Home”; while in the center of 
the shop, propped on a chair so it could 
be seen by all who passed, beamed a 
gorgeously-tinted portrait of Stalin in his 
most beatific mood. 

I once asked a class of college stu- 
dents, “How many of you are Commu- 
nists?” Ten raised their hands, I then 
asked, “Who was Karl Marx?” None of 
the ten knew. 

In an industrial town in South India 
a guide told me that the police did not 
dare touch Communist demonstrations 
because “they know that tomorrow they 
may be working for a Communist gov- 
emment.” Yet in the 1951 national elec- 
tions, Communist candidates polled only 
5 per cent of the total votes. 

A friend of mine met five Sikh farm- 
as in the Punjab, all of whom claimed 
to be Communists. “Who started Com- 
munism?” my friend asked them. “Mas- 
ter Tara Singh,” was the reply. Master 
Tara Singh is the leader of a Sikh com- 
munal party currently cooperating with 
the Communists in the Punjab. 


This sort of confusion in the minds of 
many Indians makes it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to estimate the strength of Com- 
munism in the country. Unfortunately, 
it also makes it easy for Communist 
leaders (who are well trained and thor- 
oughly indoctrinated in orthodox Stalin- 
ism) to exploit uninformed persons and 
groups for their own ends. 


Communism Off to a Bad Start 

The Communist Party of India was 
born in the early 1920's and for several 
years cooperated closely with the Indian 
National Congress (the party led by 
Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Neh- 
ru) in the struggle for independence. 
This unstable alliance broke down com- 
pletely during World War II. In 1939 
Communist leaders supported the Con- 
gress in opposing the “imperialist war” 
against the Axis powers. But, in line 
with general Communist policy through- 
out the world, the Party in India 
switched over to support “the people’s 
war” when Russia was invaded by Ger- 
many. Communist leaders were released 
from jail, and the Party was given legal 
recognition by the British government. 
As a result, they were able to gain al- 
most complete control of the Trade 
Union movement, and Party member- 
ship grew rapidly. Naturally, the Con- 
gress leaders, many of whom were 
imprisoned until 1945, charged the 
Communists with having betrayed the 
nationalist cause. This taint of “anti- 





Afather near Hyderabad, India, learns 
read. Communists produce easy-to- 
read literature to literates. 

istians seek to overtake their lead. 


win new 
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Christian record of service speaks for 
itself. Here Indian Christian W. A. 
Cecil, surgeon at Miraj Medical Center, 
holds free clinic in nearby village. 


nationalism” is probably the chief reason 
why the Party has so far failed to gain 
the allegiance of more than a small 
proportion of the country’s population. 

Since 1947 the C.P.I. has been one of 
the major opposition groups to the dom- 
inant Congress Party. Early in 1948, in 
response to instructions from the Com- 
inform, it attempted to overthrow by 
force the apparently unstable Nehru 
ministry, Communication lines were cut, 
trains derailed, and peasants incited to 
seize land from the zamindars (land- 
lords). Due to prompt and vigorous 
action by the government, this policy 
failed completely. In 1950 the Commu- 
nists publicly “repented” of their actions 
and promised to work as a law-abiding, 
constitutional Party. This opened the 
way for them to contest the general 
elections of early 1952, at which time 
they secured 5 per cent of the total na- 
tional vote and sufficient seats to make 
them the major opposition in the Union 
Parliament and four of the state legis- 
latures, 


Communism and the Social 
Revolution 

One of the most important things for 
Americans to recognize is that Commu- 
nism in India is merely one symptom of 
a deep social upheaval which is shaking 
this country and all of Asia, This was 
pointed out recently in the introduction 
to a book published in India by a group 
(Continued on page 38) 





Naulakha Church member Emanuel Dan- 
iel of Pakistan Air Force says Christians 
are respected in nation’s armed forces, 
find religion no bar to advancements. 
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By James 


ROM the gospel story of our 

Lord’s last week ending in the 

Crucifixion, there emerge two 

figures who arouse within us 

the disturbing suspicion that 

we are their spiritual kinsmen: Judas 

Iscariot and Simon Peter. The one gave 

his Master into the hands of his enemies; 

the other denied association with him. 

Both repented, one in suicide, the other 

in tears. And both discovered that, once 

having given him allegiance, they could 

not let him go. The Lenten season, bring- 

ing home to us the drama of that week, 

affords us once again a special opportu- 

nity of making that discovery for our- 
selves. 

Jesus had been taken, arrested by 
officers from the chief priests, and led 
away to the palace of the high priest for 
trial. In the uncertain, flickering light 
from the torches, Judas had betrayed 
his Master, pointing him out in the only 
way he might hope to cover his treach- 
ery—seeming to break away from the 
palace guard, he had rushed to Jesus 
and greeted him with a kiss. The dis- 
ciples all had fled in confusion and fear, 
and hid themselves in the deeper shad- 
ows of Gethsemane. (Just what the dis- 
ciples afterward did, where they went, 
are largely matters of conjecture, Mark 
tells us that Peter followed Jesus afar 
off and that a certain young man escaped 
by slipping out of his garment and 
leaving it in the hands of those who 
tried to seize him, Matthew tells us that 
Judas, when he saw that Jesus was con- 
demned, repented.) 

It seemed only a little while ago that 
the disciples had entered Jerusalem, It 
had appeared to them then that the 
hope of Israel was about to be accom- 
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both discovered that, once having given Him 
allegiance, they could not let Him go.” _ 


D. Bryden 






plished, that Jesus as the Messiah would 
establish again the kingdom of their 
father David, Surrounded by the shout- 
ing multitude, they had entered the 
city in triumph. But Judas had watched 
the demonstration through an uncer- 
tain but increasing disillusionment that 
mounted within him like a fever. He 
could not forget that Jesus had said he 
was going up to Jerusalem to die—the 
announcement had struck Judas like a 
blow in the face. He noted that, despite 
the hosannahs of the crowd, Jesus’s 
mood was not that of a triumphant 
conqueror, Conquerors do not weep. 

Judas had been drawn to Jesus and 
had been chosen as a disciple. He had 
given his allegiance to Jesus and the 
Cause, and had been made the treasurer 
of the inner circle. How he had hoped 
that this rabbi was indeed the Messiah. 
A Judean with a gnawing hatred of 
Rome and Roman arrogance, he had 
lived in anticipation of the great day 
when the conqueror’s heel should at last 
be lifted from the neck of the Chosen 
People. That would be a day. He 
didn’t know how it was to be accom- 
plished, but for a time he was content, 
for there was about Jesus a quality not 
quite calculable that Judas could not get 
hold of with his mind. It was not just 
Jesus’s words; it was himself, a kind of 
promise that quieted calculations and 
anxieties. 

But, more and more, Judas had to 
reckon with facts—like power and mon- 
ey. He had objected to the waste of 
money and on the way to Jerusalem had 
become increasingly aware of the ever- 
present, oppressive power of Rome 
and of the jealously guarded place of the 
Jewish ‘authorities in the government. 








You simply must reckon with powe 
and money, for an insurrection coyl 
not be mounted on beatitudes, nor coulj 
the parties in power be won with pam. 
bles. Still, there was Jesus himself jp 
reckon with; the irritating thing aboy 
spiritual powers—and men like the Naz. 
arene—was that you could never know 
for sure what they might be able to do, 
Might there yet be a chance? Nothing 
any longer made sense to Judas; all he 
could do was to watch the turn of events, 

But after the entrance into the city, 
nothing had happened to nourish the 
faintest hope. Jesus had driven the 
merchants from the Temple and had 
overturned the tables of the money. 
changers. That had been a _ blunder, 
Judas thought. From the high priest 
down, the Jewish authorities had been 
furious, and from that time on Jesus 
was safe only as long as he was sur 
rounded by a multitude. Instead of de 
livering Jerusalem from the oppressor, 
he was himself protected by the people. 
The protector had become the pm 
tected. 

And Judas faced another fact: It was} & 
clear now that Jesus had meant what § gott 
he said—that the chief priests and scribes § piec 
would condemn him to death and de § dave 
liver him to the Romans who would kill § Get 
him, Disillusionment was complete. § futt 
More than disappointment that there § sir 
could now be no kingdom such as he fof C 
and the other disciples had envisioned, § ment 
it was disillusionment which focused on 
Jesus himself. Judas had given himself 
to Jesus and, in the belief that he was 
the Messiah, he had placed his fortunes 
and perhaps even his life in his hands. 
So, as the days following the “trium- |vhol 
phal” entry slid into one another and J Bu 
Jesus took no action — and how could 
such a man, a dreamer, take effective 
action? — the net of hatred drew closer 
about him and the disciples, and Judas’s 
disillusionment about Jesus and the king- 
dom turned to bitterness: He, Judas, had 
been duped and would very likely pay 
for it with his life. With his life? Not if [Od. 
the authorities could be satisfied with 
scourging Jesus as they would any other 
troublemaker or false prophet. 

However, it would be difficult for 
them to seize Jesus; crowds surrounded 
him wherever he went. The Romans 
wouldn’t touch him—why should they? 
He was a friend of publicans and had 
said openly, “Render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s,” pay your taxes! 
But time was running out—the chi 
priests and scribes were now seeking 
how they might take him by craft 
the absence of the crowd, 
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At Bethany, in the house of Simon 
the leper, Judas made up his mind. A 
woman had come with a costly box of 
ointment and poured it upon the Mas- 
ters head. It was a small incident, but 
a decisive one. Angry at the waste, dis- 
gusted by such sentimentality when 
their world was turning over on them, 
judas blurted out that better uses could 
be found for this precious stuff—it could 
be converted into cash, (Swords could 
be bought; no, not now—the Cause was 
now beyond swords.) The best they 
could do was to give it to the poor, But 
Jesus had said: “Let her alone; ... 
she is come aforehand to anoint my body 
to the burying.” For burial! The Cause 
was already dead .... 


And Judas Iscariot, one of the 
twelve, went unto the chief priests, 
to betray him unto them. And when 
they heard it, they were glad, and 
promised to give him money. And 
he sought how he might conven- 
iently betray him. 


So, it was all over. And all he had 
gotten from the long venture was thirty 
pieces of silver, the market price for a 
save. For the breath of a moment in 
Gethsemane, right at the last, one 
futter of hope—not quite a hope—had 
timed within him: Suppose the Hand 
of God should intervene. But the mo- 
ment had passed and Jesus had been 
kd away, Peter had come out of the 
darkness and, keeping a good distance 
between, followed Jesus and his guards 
toward the city. Peter couldn’t give him 
uw. Only he, Judas, was clear of the 
whole business. 

But as Judas walked back to the city 
done, his mind free, the sack of silver 
jieees grew heavy. And he recalled 
my things: days of travel, shady 
places where they had sat and conversed, 
meals shared, looks exchanged, talk of 
the kingdom—the rabbi had called it the 
Kingdom of Heaven, the Kingdom of 
Cod. Had he ever called it the kingdom 
Israel? No—the kingdom of God... 
i like a grain of mustard seed, which 
@man took, and cast into his garden. 
lt is like leaven, which a woman took 
ind hid in three measures of meal. . . . 
The kingdom of God cometh not with 
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boservation. . . . Behold, the kingdom 
# God is within you. . . . Judas, betray- 
ut thou the Son of man with a kiss? 
judas was not thoroughly the sort of 
practical man he had thought himself 
bbe, Stumbling, hurrying in the late 
akness, he entered the city and went 
bthe house of the high priest. He had 
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to see the end of this—they would only 
scourge the Master as a troublemaker, 
then let him go, Surely they would un- 
derstand that he was not really danger- 
ous, not an insurrectionist. Of course, 
his disciples and many of the people had 
taken him for the Messiah—but he was 
only a harmless, spiritual messiah. 

News finally filtered out of the council 
room: Jesus had been condemned to 
death on the charge of blasphemy. 

Then Judas, which had betrayed 
hii, when he saw that he was con- 
demned, repented himself, and 
brought again the thirty pieces of 
silver to the chief priests and elders, 
saying, I have sinned in that I have 
betrayed the innocent blood. And 
they said, What is that to us? see 
thou to that. 

The silver pieces bounced and rolled 
on the marble floor as Judas flung them 
from him. Then this practical man who 
believed only in earthly kingdoms, but 
once had given his allegiance to a heav- 
enly King, went out and hanged himself. 


T WAS morning then, and during 
these long hours Simon Peter had 
carried on his heart the burden of 
his denial. 

Peter also was a divided soul. He 
had recognized in Jesus the Messiah, 
the Christ, the Deliverer of Israel, When 
Jesus had warned the disciples to tell 
no one, Peter, with the others, had 
readily seen the wisdom -of keeping his 
great discovery secret—until the hour 
comes to strike, one does not publish 
abroad the news of insurrection, To be 
sure, this would be no ordinary insurrec- 
tion, but still he would follow the Mas- 
ter’s wisdom in this, But then immedi- 
ately, Jesus had cast confusion into his 
mind by talk of death—“The Son of man 
must suffer many things, and be rejected 
of the elders, and of the chief priests, 
and scribes, and be killed.” Peter had 
taken his Master aside, objecting to this 
gloomy prophecy: How could that be? 
The Messiah killed? His disciples were 
sacrificing everything in this Cause! 
Turning about and seeing that the other 
disciples shared Peter’s feeling, Jesus 
had then said to him that withering thing 
that Peter would have forgotten if he 
could: “Get thee behind me, Satan.” 
Satan? When he had left all to follow 
him? 

From that moment on, Peter had lived 
with confusion, was never free from it, 
except for that brief, mysterious night 
on the mountain, when an unearthly 


glory had surrounded the Master, and 
that day when they had entered the 
Holy City with the unmistakable sign of 
the Messiah and amid the popular ac- 
claim reserved by Israel for the King. 

And tonight, in Gethsemane, Jesus 
had done nothing to defend himself—it 
was as though he had already accepted 
death, Peter had drawn his sword and 
attacked the man who first had had the 
boldness to touch him; but instead of 
taking advantage of the moment, Jesus 
had rebuked him—how many times he 
had rebuked him—“They that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword.” It 
was all very well to talk like that on a 
Galilean hillside, among friends, with 
a listening, peaceful group from the 
towns; but when you face your enemies, 
you fight them with their weapons, True, 
it wouldn’t have been much of a fight 
—the short swords of the Romans were 
wicked things in a close fight; the sol- 
diers from the Antonia cohort would 
have cut them all down. But at least they 
would have died with self-respect. 

Peter had run away with the rest. 
There was no pursuit, He crouched in 
the shadows listening. There was a com- 
mand. Now they were going; the Master 
would be surrounded like a common 
criminal, hustled—no, they probably 
wouldn’t touch him, An odd thing—the 
Master had no weapons, but he would 
be armed, as always, with a kind of 
authority, as when he had driven the 
merchants from the Temple with a rope. 
A rope, against the staves of the Temple 
guards! Leaving the deeper shadows, 
Peter followed, to see the end. 

The night was cold. Standing by the 
fires in the outer court, Peter warmed 
himself; but the fire’s warmth did noth- 
ing to dispel the chill of disillusionment. 
It was bad enough that the dream of the 
kingdom had died, but the knowledge 
that the Master was to be sacrificed for 
nothing, that all he had taught, all he 
had done, together with the friendship, 
the devotion, the ties of love, should be 
powerless now and of no avail—that was 
a pain in the heart. If only he had not 
followed Jesus in the first place. If only 
he had kept his proper wits, remained 
a fisherman, and not promoted this wild 
venture. 

What would they do to the Master? 

The accusing voice of a serving girl 
broke in upon him: “Thou also wast with 
Jesus of Nazareth.” Jarred out of his pre- 
occupation, Peter stammered: “I—I don’t 
know what you're talking about; I don’t 
understand.” It was a weak denial; the 
girl wasn’t satisfied. Peter moved toward 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The Church in India: 


Education vs. Communism 

To a Westerner, India seems a land 
of paradoxes and puzzles. And perhaps 
the area which presents the greatest 
oddities, from a foreign point of view, is 
Travancore-Cochin, in southwest India. 
This district has India’s highest propor- 
tion of Christians, nearly a third of the 
population. It also has the highest pro- 
portion of Communists. Although its 
people are 45-per-cent literate, as com- 
pared with the all-India rate of 25 per 
cent, Travancore-Cochin also has the 
highest rate of unemployment in the 
country. 

This medley of circumstances 


has 


made strange bedfellows. Here, more 
than in the rest of India, some people 
espouse simultaneously (and sincerelv) 
the Christian and.the Communist faiths 
(See “Will India Go Communist?” page 
10). “Christ tells us to feed the hungry,” 
these people say, “and Communism will 
show us how.” 

For the individual, this malformed 
philosophy is seldom lasting. A two- 
sentence spiritual autobiography has be- 
come almost proverbial: “I became a 
Communist because I was a Christian. 
Two years later I renounced Commu- 
nism because I am a Christian.” This 
two-year sidetracking of Christian moti- 
vation can be shortened or obliterated, 
Christians leaders say, only by stepped- 





This year during Lent, the Gaucis are exhibiting Holy Land model at Gimbels 
store in Philadelphia, Pa., under sponsorship of city’s Council of Churches. 


Holy Land Exhibit 


America at the insistence of friends 


Nearly thirty years ago, two 
young engineers brought to this 
country a unique exhibition — a 
model, forty-four feet long and 
eighteen feet wide, of the Holy 
Land. Joseph and Salvatore Gauci, 
whose home is the Mediterranean 
island of Malta, built the replica of 
the Palestinian towns and country- 
side as a hobby. They had had no 
intention of taking it on tour, but 
finally crated it for shipment to 


Thousands of persons have seen the 


ers an excellent means of visualizing 
life in Jesus’s day. 





who realized its educational value. 


model, which uses 740 moving fig- 
ures to depict 120 Biblical scenes. 
Although the geography of the Holy 
Land has had to be compressed— 
giving the impression that Palestine 
was greatly overpopulated — the 
model affords Sunday school teach- 











up education about the nature of 
munism. 

The urgency of such education wy 
emphasized by the State Assembly ele 
tions last month in Travancore-Coghj 
A coalition of Communists, Socialist 
and other leftists won fifty-nine of If 
constituencies, creating the first leftig 
state government in India. Nehnj 
Congress Party took forty-five constity 
encies. It should be noted that this coal. 
tion of Communist and Socialist parties 
is unusual—most Indian Socialists refug 
cooperation with the Communists, lige 
the Travancore-Cochin election, th 
Communists won twenty-three seats, the 
Socialists nineteen. 


The Church and Refugees: 


A Year of Delays 


Nearly a year will have passed from} 
the time the 1953. Refugee Relief Ac 
received final approval until the firs 
group of anti-Communist DPs arrive ia 
this country. Although the bill was 
signed last August, the State Depart. 
ment estimated last month the first 15, 
000 applicants under the law probably 
won't land here until midsummer, 
Eventually 200,000 special nonquota 
immigrants are to be admitted to the 
United States. The Refugee Relief Act 
administrator, Scott McLeod, attributed 
the delays to strict security regulations, 
legal requirements that countries send- 
ing immigrants must agree to take them 
back if the United States later finds 
them undesirable, and difficulty in find- 
ing American citizens who will person fi 
ally guarantee a job and housing toa 
new arrival. 

Meanwhile, Miss Margaret W. Gil 
lespie, executive secretary of the Presby- 
terian Committee on Resettlement Serv- 
ices, has announced that the Church is 
seeking to place through congregations 
at least 4,000 retugee families and indi- 
viduals in the next three years. Pointing 
out that the large numbers of DPs infi 
Europe makes resettlement an urgent 
matter, Miss Gillespie asked Presby- 
terian congregations to reactivate their 
DP committeesto find sponsors who will 
sign for jobs and housing. Churches who 
want to sponsor refugee families sho 
write to the Committee on Resettlement 
Services, Room 520, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 

Insecurity rather than actual material 
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pisery makes refugees ache for a new 
tart in life, according to a team of Lu- 
heran churchmen who returned home 
bt month. The team spent two months 
» Germany and Austria interviewing 
ople whom Lutheran agencies expect 
resettle in America. By helping to find 
new and permanent homes for refugees, 
he team members said, Christians 
“ould not only be aiding the DPs ma- 
erially but, to an even greater degree, 
e Of Comfiibe giving them much-needed spiritual 
pssistance. 
ation wall Nearly all refugees interviewed said 
nbly elegfimthey wanted only one thing: “Once 
e-Cochinmagain to find peace of mind in the feeling 
Socialisfimhat there is a useful future for us and 
ne of lIMour children.” Refugees in West Ger- 
irst Jeftigiamany and Austria do not feel wanted by 
Nehnifgthe communities in which they now live, 
> constitpaand are eager to emigrate. 
this coal.{a The team members pointéd out that | 
ist partigrefugees in overcrowded West Germany | 
ists refugimoiten were treated as unwanted stran- 
inists, Infggers because they actually had been im- 
tion, thgposed upon communities still suffering 
seats, thegirom the aftermaths of a devastating war 
hich made even the old-timers feel ex- 
tremely insecure. 


igees: 
Women to Observe 








sed frm {May Fellowship Day 
‘lief Aci May Fellowship Day, sponsored by | 
the fir ithe General Department of United | 
arrive iniChurch Women of the National Council | 
bill wasflof the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. | 
- Depart Band some 2,000 affiliated state and local 
first 15-fiouncils of church women, is a time set | 
probably fiiside for friendliness and fellowship, It | 
lsummer. fis observed with worship services, dis- | 
nonquota Frussion groups, teas, receptions, and | 
d to the fluncheons. 
elief Act} This year, on May 7, the theme “The 
ttributed Christian Woman’s Trusteeship” will 
sulations, Iuide church women in an examination 
ies send- fof their role in the nation’s economic life 
ike them fis consumers, citizens, homemakers, and 


ter finds fod neighbors. Since the women in 
’ in find- Pihis country do most of the buying and, 


| person- 
ing toa 


inmost cases, manage the family budg- 
#, the discussion: groups will search 
for the best method of using their eco- | 
W. Gil fnomic power to create a more abundant 
> Presby- fife, both material and spiritual. 
nt Serv- | Their conclusions will become part of 
‘hurch is fa larger, nationwide study of consumer 
egations § tthics being undertaken by the National 
ind indi- Council’s Department of- the Church | 
Pointing ad Economic Life in its series of stud- | 
DPs infits on ethics and economics in life in the | 
| urgent United States. | 
| 


Presby- Some groups will use a specially 
ite their Fwtitten skit, Shoppers for Abundance, | 


who will Bas part of their program this year. Ques- 


| 


hes who fitions and background information on the | 


s should 
ttlement 
Avenue, 


study program are contained in a book- 
kttitled, “The Christian Woman’s Trus- 





United Church Women, 156 Fifth Ave- 
material Be. New, York 10, New York. 
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teship,” which is available from a 


NOW... FROM BALDWIN 


A Complete Selection of Electronic Organs 
for the Discriminating 


Baldwin Model 10 


A comprehensive instrument 
by any standard...adheres 
rigidly to A.G.O. require- 
ments. With its many exclu- 
sive features, the Model 10 
offers a unique combination 
of musical variety and tonal 
responsiveness. 





TABLE - PRAYER 
NAPKINS AND 
PLACEMATS 


Sell on Sight 


Four match- 
ing colorful pat- 
terns, 


AND... 
The New Orga-sonic Spinet Organ 


Baldwin’s latest achievement, the Orga-sonic 
Spinet Organ, is a distinguished companion to 
the larger Baldwin Models. The Orga-sonic’s 
remarkably faithful production of organ tone 
merits the consideration of everyone interested 
in a small electronic organ...AND, it’s as 
modest in price as in the space it requires. 


Baldwin Model 5 


The ideal instrument for church, chapel and studio. 
An inspiration to hear, a delight to play, the 
Model 5 is acknowledged as the leading electronic 
organ for versatility, reliability, and musical value. 





The Baldwin Piano Company, Dept. PL-44, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Builders of: BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS e ACROSONIC SPINET PIANOS 
HAMILTON VERTICAL PIANOS « BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC ELECTRONIC ORGANS 
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BIG PROFITS 


for your group 






with dif- 


97th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


ferent best-loved 
table prayers, for 
home or church. 


Write for details of 
SPECIAL LIMITED TIME OFFER of 
Free napkins for one church dinner 


CHARLOTTE’S STUDIO 


Dept. N, Box 117 Htopkins, Minnesota 











20c a share from net invest- 
ment income, payable March 
31 to stock of record March 
10, 1954. 





WALTER L. MORGAN, Presiden' 








NEWS 





WELCOMING SOLDIERS, Mr. Clifton Krafft stands outside LEADING SINGING, Miss Sadie Jackson is drowned out by 


entrance to Soldiers’ Club, invites passing Gls to supper. soldiers, who often request more hymns than popular songs. 





SERVING CHOW, women fill more than a hundred plates, many with “seconds” and 
“thirds,” every Saturday night. Crowds are larger on weekends just before paydays. 
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Louisville Soldiers’ Club 
Marks Thirteenth Year 


Thirteen years ago, at the outset o 
World War II, the men’s Bible class of 
the Warren Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, located in downtown Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, opened a Soldiers’ Club. 
Throughout the war the club served as 
a temporary “home” for thousands of 
soldiers who came to town on passes 
from Fort Knox, the huge military es- 
tablishment a few miles from Louisville. 
The club directors, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Ewald, helped numberless Gls, 
away from home for the first time, over- 
come the numb feeling of loneliness. 
With the end of the war, servicemen’ 
clubs in the vicinity quickly closed 
down, but not the one at the Warren 
Church. Because of the church’s loca 
tion—just around the corner from the 
bus station where soldiers arrived from 
camp—the club’s sponsors felt they 
should continue their work. At the meet- 
ing where they debated continuation of 
the club, it was pointed out that the 
number of soldiers stationed in the 
Louisville area Rad not decreased neatly 
as much as had service club facilities. 
For this reason the Soldiers’ Club of the 
Warren Memorial Church has remain 
open, and this month marks its thirteenth 
anniversary. 

The club’s activities, including free 
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pers, recreational facilities, and a 
gack table, take place on weekends. 
The volunteers who prepare the meals 
and otherwise “man” the club represent 
abroad cross section of Louisville Prot- 
gtantism. There are only three paid 
workers: the Reverend C, H. Talbot, a 
tired Presbyterian U.S. minister who 
isthe present club director; Mrs. Mary 
MacKenzie, a high-school dietician who 
isin charge of the kitchen; and the 
durch’s secretary. Of the dozens of vol- 
uiteers who have served at the club, 
four of the present group have been 
there from the start. Two “originals” are 
Mrs. Helen Bosler, an assistant in the 
kitchen, and her daughter, also named 
Helen, who presides over the punch 
howl. The others are two members of 
the Warren Memorial Church: Miss 
Elizabeth Stouffer, in charge of sewing 
kit, and Mr. Clifton Krafft, who stands 
outside the club and invites passing GIs 
tocome to supper. 

Financial support for the club comes 
fom almost as many sources as the vol- 
unteers. A large percentage of the budg- 
é# is given by the Board of National 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 
The remainder is made up by contribu- 
tins from Sunday-school classes and 
individuals in more than a dozen Louis- 
ville churches. 

Although volunteers enjoy entertain- 
ing the soldiers on weekends, the great- 
at satisfaction, says Mr. Krafft, is read- 
ing the letters from soldiers, now 
werseas, who recall the good times they 
had at the club and ask that its welcome 
be extended to future groups of GIs, 


Report Shows Growth 
Of Religion on TV 


Protestant denominations are making 
inereasing use of television, according to 
the annual report of the Broadcasting 
ind Film Commission of the National 
Council of Churches. Dr. S. Franklin 
Mack, the Commission’s director, attrib- 
ited the increasing use of the new elec- 
tonic medium to “a growing spiritual 
unger . . . as well as an awareness on 
the part of the churches to use radio and 
television to help satisfy that hunger and 
0 stimulate church attendance.” He 
reported that more than 32,000 radio 
boadcasts and 5,500 telecasts were 
ponsored by denominations cooperating 
tough the Commission. Nearly a mil- 
im persons wrote in for sermons and 
ther religious literature offered on the 
programs. 

In many areas, Dr. Mack said, Com- 
nission - produced religious programs 
lve a wider audience than the most 
Popular commercial programs. He cited 
the success of the TV program What's 
Your Trouble? which features Dr. and 
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Dust Cloth Cost *22”’ 


The lady is talking about us. We’re 
the pirates who’ve put a two-dollar 
price on an ordinary-looking dust 
cloth, just 12 x 18 inches in size. 


But our conscience is perfectly 
clear! We sleep well at night. When 
you have put into a dust cloth what 
we have, you can ask twice $2. When 
you’ve saved a housewife hours of 
cleaning time every week of her life 
(and when your product contains high- 
cost ingredients!) then you can practi- 
cally name your own price. Our price 
is $2. 


KEEPS DIRT FROM CLINGING 


This Conniver Cloth of ours—and 
we are the only ones in the world who 
sell it—is guaranteed to keep dust and 
dirt from clinging, for days at a time, 
to any surface it touches! You simply 
touch it on woodwork, furniture, vene- 
tian blinds—any surface of wood, 
metal, paint, enamel, glass or porce- 
lain. It applies a tough but invisible 
film that just won’t tolerate dust, dirt 
or grime. This glass-like film is trans- 

rent. You can’t see it or feel it. It doesn’t 

ide, discolor or change the appearance of 
the finish it covers. Instead, it brings out and 
enhances the original beauty and lustre. 


The secret that makes our Conniver Cloth 
behave as it does is something science calls 
“Silicone’”’. Our Conniver is permanently im- 
pregnated with the stuff. Silicone is the 20th 
Century scientific wonder child. Reader’s 
Digest has raved about it. Big industry has 
used it to save hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in cleaning bills—and enough man hours 
to make a union delegate wince! 


WASH IT LIKE A PAIR OF NYLONS 


You'll use Conniver a dozen times each 
day, on all sorts of surfaces. And so it will 


Can a 


become soiled and discolored. Don’t give it a 
thought! The miracle Silicone stays right in, 
keeps right on working for you— it’s there 
for keeps! And if you want to wash Conniver, 
just dunk it in a detergent solution as you 
would a pair of nylons. It will come up 
smiling. 


KEEP IT AWAY FROM YOUR HUSBAND 


Just a word of warning. Don't let your 
husband get hold of Conniver. He will in- 
stantly carry it off for use on the car—and 
you'll probably never see it again! It will, of 
course, keep road dirt from sticking and cut 
down on his car washing. And probably make 
him even lazier than he is now, for he'll wash 
the car with just a wipe! He may even steal 
Conniver to use on his guns or golf clubs. 
Because using it steadily will prevent rusf— 
and make it lots easier to remove grass stains, 
powder deposits and such. 


PEOPLE SEEM TO LIKE IT 


We've talked about Conniver all over. In 
magazines like Home Beautiful, House & 
Garden, American Home and such. And in 
newspapers. We've sold Conniver to folks in 
every state. They like it. Lots of them have 
written to tell us so. They even say that they 
wouldn't ever want to be without it again, 
now that they've seen how much easicr it 
makes all sorts of work. 


WE AREN'T AFRAID TO 
GUARANTEE IT UP TO THE HILT 


To show you that we respect two dollars 
just as much as you do, we make this offer— 
IF Conniver doesn’t do everything we said it 
would, you keep it at no cost to you! We'll 
send your two dollars back whenever you 
write us and ask us to. And this Guarantee 
doesn’t have strings attached—we're willing 
to let you be the judge! 


You'd better order Conniver Cloth today. 
The price is $2 each. And we have a Special 
Offer price of 3 Connivers for $5. We ship 
postpaid, but can’t accept C.O.D. orders. 
Send your order, right now, to: 


Madison House, 124 Madison Bidg., 
40 Fargo St., Boston 10, Mass. 























"ABUNDANT 
Bivaite 


by E. Stanley 
Jones 


Daily 
inspirational and 
devotional readings 
for our times. 
Pocket Size * $1.50 


... and don’t forget 


GROWING SPIRITUALLY 


the new book of 
daily devotions. 
Pocket Size, $1.50 


At All Bookstores 
ABINGDON 
PRESS 





i2t WEST 37th STREET «+ 





Put away, the 

Checkerette stores 
like a folding chair. 
Needed, it can be car- 
ried to the spot and 
set up in a few min- 
utes, without tools. 
Made of heavy gauge 
steel and durably con- ‘ 
structed, it stands rigid 
in use. Two hat shelves and 4-foot bar for 
coat hangers (or 32 straddle hooks) that 
can be assembled at heights for children, 
adults or long robes. Ideal for schools, 
churches, factories, offices, homes, coffee 
shops—for parties, luncheon groups—for 
stand-by or permanent installations. 














® *y) 
Recker VALET RACKS 
~ Commercial, industrial 4 Stationary and portable 
‘and institutional wardrobe equip- | Wardrobe and Locker Racks 
ment and complete checkrooms for the office and the home 


Write for Catalog CT-107 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


CHICAGO 9, U.S.A. 
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ws The only complete Bible* 


in an American translation 


we The lowest priced Bible 











| | in an American translation 


THE SMITH-GOODSPEED COMPLETE BIBLE 


$4.00 at all bookstores. fps 
ie 
oe od 


Other Smith-Goodspeed Bibles available. Write for 
a free brochure describing the complete selection. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Mi. 
*Including the Apocrypha 















GOD'S PATTERN FOR THE HOME 


PATTERN FOR 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
SOCIETY 








God ‘sl 
God's 
God 


’attern fur Marriage 
Pattern for H 





ushands 













e “ Pattern for Wives An invigorating presenta- 
00'S Pattern for Parents tion which brings into sharp 
God's Pattern for Childr focus God's plan for the 
God's p et TL ehristian h The en- 

S$ Pattern for Ip. ristian home. ... The en 

SP God's Pp. In Laws tire book underlines with 





compelling clarity the truth 









that God’s pattern is prac- 
tical and workable. ... An 


invaluable volume for 


attern for Lovers 
CLARENCE W. KERR 
Pastor and Counselor to a Congregation of 


$ 
220 
Over 3000 Members 


COWMAN PUBLICATIONS...LOS ANGELES 27, CALIFORNIA 


every home. 













YOURS, FREE this new important 


aid to Christian Stewardship 






The thoughtful Christian realizes that 
stewardship does not end with lifetime 
tithing. He knows that unless he makes 
a Christian will, the savings of a life- 
time can be disposed of, through the 
courts, without regard to his wishes. 

Whether your estate is large 
or small, you should read the bookiet 
“The Crowning Glory of Christian 
Stewardship.” It will stimulate your 
thinking—tell you why making a will SS 
is just as much an act of worship as 
placing offerings in weekly envelopes, 
—how, through a legal will, we can put 
our capital to work for Christ. 


The Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
156 Fifth Avenue, Room 309, 

New York 10, New York 


Without obligation please send me the free 
“work book”, “The Crowning Glory of 
Christian Stewardship”. 


ENCOURAGE Christian stewardship... how 











| 
| 
| 
| 
Learn how State and Federal laws 
| 
! 
! 
I 
! 


, NAME 
a will can save your loved ones and your DATE OF BIRTH 
church hundreds, even thousands, of dollars anata 
in needless court fees and administrative ex- 
ciTY STATE 





penses. Send for booklet now. 
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NEWS 


Mrs. Norman Vincent Peale, saying that 
it began the year on a sixty-five-statiog 
hookup but by the end of the year wa 
being telecast by 123 stations. “In sey. 
eral cities the Peales’ program rates thin 
in popularity and in some is second only 
to such headliners as I Love Lucy,” hy 
said. . 

Television programming by the inte. 
denominational agency increased s 
ly during the year, Dr. Mack said, anj 
there is a strong trend among the 
erating churches toward heavier finang. 
ing of major TV efforts “to bring th 
Christian message to nationwide aude 
ences.” The most widely shown Com 
mission-sponsored TV program of the 
year was This Is the Life. produced by 
the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 
and used on 179 stations. The Pastor, 
produced in cooperation with the Meth 
odist Church and launched only last fall 
is appearing on eighty-four stations, 

In Hollyweod, the report showed th 
Commission is now firmly established a 
a representative agency of Protestantism, 
In the past twelve months it has con 
sulted with studios on production of a 
least a dozen major films. In addition, 
the Commission has worked closely with 
Mrs. Catherine Marshall, author of 4 
Man Called Peter, to bring an accurate 
story of the late Washington, D.C, Pres 
byterian minister and United States Sen. 
ate chaplain to the screen. 

Despite the year’s progress, Commis. 
sion officials concede they are looking 
for the “ideal” TV format and are seek- 
ing a definite answer to the question 
that confronts all religious programs: 
“Are we building the Kingdom of God 
or just filling in idle hours for idle peo- 
ple?” To help find the answer, the Com- 
mission is cooperating with the Camegie 
Corporation of New York and Yale Uni- 
versity in a communications research 
project. 























Church and Servicemen: 


Iceland Congregation 


Peacetime military operations permit 
chaplains to build up congregations at 
bases maintained by the United States, 
a feat which is not always possible dur- 
ing wartime periods when the turnover 
of men is high. An outstanding example 
of this is the record of attendance at and 
participation in religious events at the 
Military Air Transport Service-operated 
Keflavik Airport in Iceland. 

Late last summer Chaplain Thomas 
C. Jackson, a minister of the Presbyte 
rian Church in the U:S.A., assumed his 
duties at the Base Chapel at the airport 
He joined the chaplaincy upon his % 
dination in 1952, and was stationed # 
Gunter Air Force Base, Montgomery, 
Alabama, Since Chaplain Jackson 
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PRCTESTANT WOR SHIP ‘i 


VESPER SERVIC ut 90 


charge, all chapel activities have in- 
eased by almost 50 per cent and 
several new programs have been started. 

Three well-attended services are held 
every Sunday morning in the chapel, 
aid a fourth service, held in the day- 
nom of the barracks, draws an after- 
noon audience from military and civilian 
personnel who must be on duty during 
the morning hours, One of the morning 
stvices is broadcast and is heard by a 
lrge Icelandic audience. There is also 
aSunday church school. On weekdays, 
a prayer service is held, a Bible study 
goup meets, and choir practice takes 
place. 

In addition to this schedule, Chaplain 


between military personnel and the ci- 
vilian population; visits outlying areas, 


assigned personnel get ac- 
Chaplain Jackson has accepted an in- 
vitation to address the largest group of 


thename of Icelandic church work, This 


the YWCA of the United States, and 
participates in national church activities. 


Satesmen, and scholars have been 


Chaplain Thomas C. Jackson 
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Base Chapel at Keflavik Airport, Iceland, used by civilian and military personnel. 





| NEW MIRACLE 
TUBELESS HEARING 
AID REVEALED 


e Costly B-Battery Eliminated 

e All Battery Costs Slashed 80°/, 
e Powered by Three Transistors 

e Vacuum Tubes Banished Forever 


FREE BOOK! Write today for avthoritotive 
illustrated book describing this new Atomic Age 
miracle invention, the Transistor, and what it 
means to the hard of hearing. No obligation 
whatsoever! A postcard will do. 


Beltone HEARING AID CO. 


2900 West 36th Street, Dept. 3334 
Chicago 32, Illinois 





TOURS 





ENJOY ALASKA WITH A 
PRESBYTERIAN PARTY 


pn. Can you 
go. August 8 to 29? 
Those who enrolled 
last Summer were 
enthusiastic; typical 
quotations: ‘‘Most 
efficient service” 
“superb trip, best I 
ever had” . “friendly, congenial party” 

“wonderful way to travel at low 
cruise cost.” 


2 





Readers of “Presbyterian Life” are in- 
vited to write for our free illustrated 
travel folder: “Alaskan Cruise for Pres- 
byterians."" Please address 


M. M. GOODSILL, G. P. A, 
Northern Pacific Railway 
914 N.P. Bidg. St. Paul 1, Minn. 











SUMMER STUDY TOURS 





AROUND THE WORLD $1995 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 1495 
MIDDLE EAST SEMINAR 1495 


EUROPE (3 tours) $882 to 1395 

Co-Educational — College Credit Optional — 

For Graduates, Undergraduates & Profes- 

sional Persons. 

For details address: Prof. 4. Lt. Tarbell, 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON 2, PA. 














FAMILY RESORTS 
ALOHA MANOR 


Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vermont 
Family Resort or Children ages 2-16 
Joyous camping by week or season. Bungalows, 
rooms. 1 counselor to 3 children. 4 age units. 
Swimming, boating, canoeing, pony-riding, 
tennis, dramatics, canoe & mt. trips. Riding, 
golf near. $52-$63 weekly per person. Write 

Mrs. Harriet Gulick Pierce or 

Rev. & Mrs. Eugene McKinley Pierce 
Marble Collegiate Church 

1 West 29th St., N. Y. 1, MN. Y. (Phone Gramercy 3-0222) 


OUR BUSINESS IS YOUR PLEASURE 


CAMP SKYLAND 


ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
offers a refreshing vacation for your 
family in a Christian Aupombere. Games 
with genial folk, or ét if you wish. No 
bar, Moderate rates. Write for illustrated 
folder. The W. J, Norton Family, Rt. +3. 
South Hero, Vermont. (Owner-operate 
for 27 years.) 








42 MM BINOCULARS 


MADE IN GERMANY 


Large 42mm _ objectives. 
range. metal construction, wget. 10 
oz. Extra wide field of view. 
c eres Case & Shoulder Strap $1 

Satisfaction guaranteec or 
money promptly ‘yorunéed. Send check or money 
order 














Post 
CRITERION CO., DEPT. Pi-4g 6 SBP osic 
331 Church St. Hartfdrd 3, Conn. , 
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NEWS 


‘Presbyterian Day” Draws 
4,200 in California 


The largest annual gathering of 
U.S.A. Presbyterians is not the General 
Assembly or the Presbyterian Men's 
convention, but the “Presbyterian Day” 
observed by the North Coastal area of 
the Synod of California. 

Last month the third annual Presby- 
terian Day was held for church people 
from the North Coastal area’s three pres- 
byteries (Redwoods, San Jose, and San 
Francisco). More than 4,200 members 
representing some seventy-five congre- 
gations turned out to hear General As- 
sembly Moderator Dr. John A. Mackay 
in the handsome, new Memorial Audi- 
torium at Richmond. 

Other features of this year’s Presby- 
terian Day were the official recognition 
of the area’s new members and the ap- 
pearance, for the first time, of the Gen- 
eral Assembly seal in banner form. 

A roll call of the presbyteries’ churches 
showed that 5,784 new members had 
been added in the past year. Nearly a 
thousand of these new members at- 
tended the Presbyterian Day meeting 
and stood when the name of their 
church was called. 

The General Assembly seal in banner 
form, created by Miss Doris Tyra of the 
area’s Christian Education office, was 
carried with the American and Christian 
flags by Boy Scouts during the opening 
procession. 

Dr. Ronald T. White, North Coastal 
area executive, presided. The 575-voice 
choir was led by Dr. Charles Hirt, choir 
director at the First Presbyterian Church 
of Hollywood and head of the music de- 
partment at the University of Southern 
California. 





Assembly Moderator John A. Mackay and 
area executive Ronald T. White (stand- 
ing) view banner with Assembly seal un- 


Presbyterian Day rally of 
North Coast presbyteries. 


furled at 
California’s 
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Boards List Summer 


Projects for Students 


Each summer hundreds of Presby- 
terian college students devote their va- 
cations to working at a_ variety of 
Church-sponsored missions around the 
world, Young people with specialized 
training act as replacements for regular 
staffers during much-needed vacations. 
The rest set about numerous construc- 
tion and maintenance activities at work- 
camps here and abroad. 

The Board of National Missions has 
announced a number of workcamps to 
be held in the United States, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico. Groups from student cen- 
ters and colleges are urged to sign up 
promptly for workcamps at: Big Delta 
and Sitka, Alaska; Ganado and Tuba 
City, Arizona; Boggs Academy, Keys- 
ville, Georgia; Las Vegas and Mora, 
Albuquerque, and Santa Fe, New 
Mexico; Mayaguez, Puerto Rico; Big 
Lick, Tennessee; and Brigham City, 
Utah. The projects call for participation 
of from eight to sixteen workers and 
range in length from one to nine weeks. 

Participating groups provide their 
own travel expenses and pay one dollar 
a person a day for room and board at 
the station. 

The Board’s Department of Educa- 
tional and Medical Work is recruiting 
Bible school teachers for a southern 
mountain community and staff assist- 
ance for Ming Quong Home for Chinese 
girls in Los Gatos and Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Persons with special nursing, 
laboratory-technician, office, or recrea- 
tional skills, or students training for 
medicine or the ministry, may apply to 
work at any one of a number of the de- 
partment’s stations. Most of the openings 
are in the Southwest. 





Choir of 575 voices jams stage at third annual Presbyterian Day held by Norh 
Coastal area Californians. More than 4,200 attended gathering held last month 







In Alabama, West Virginia, New Mer 
ico, Puerto Rico, and Alaska, there ar 
openings for Bible school teachers, Ale 
in Puerto Rico, El Guacio Christin 
Community Center accepts individmk 
for from two to ten weeks to participate 
in summer conferences and _ construed 
buildings. Here volunteers also pay om 
dollar per day for room and board, is 
addition to travel expenses. 

Projects in Alaska (at Haines Hous, 
home for children at Haines; and Va 
ley Presbyterian Hospital, Palmer, forty 
five miles north of Anchorage) pi 
room and board, but, as in all other in 
stances, volunteers pay travel expenses 
The Board of Christian Education wil 
sponsor a nine-week community service 
project for workers at a frozen-food proc- 
essing plant at Seabrook, New Jersey. 
Some students will be in charge of a day 
camp for workers’ children, other stu- 
dents will be employed in the plant it 
self, and a third group will serve migrant 
workers. 

Volunteers are being invited by the 
Presbytery of Chicago to work with 
more than fifty ethnic and racial groups 
in the neighborhood house program. The 
New York City Council of Churches has 
made available a similiar arrangement 
for students desiring to work in the East 
Harlem Protestant Parish. 

The University of Texas is making 
plans for a number of students to work 
in Brazil in an ecumenical workcamp, 
one of many such undertakings spot 
sored in twenty foreign countries by the 
World Council*of Churches. 

Additional information and applice 
tion forms for all workcamps and service 
projects may be obtained from the De 
partment of Campus Christian Life, 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 808 With 
erspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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‘ton Trueblood Named 
New Information Post 


Jp 1944 Dr. D. Elton Trueblood, well- 
wn Quaker author and philosopher, 

Ieided to divert some of his literary 
Bient from scholarly writing to produc- 
BS articles and books for laymen. As a 
- during the past ten years he has 
sducted one of the most effective 
histries both to church members 
md to others. He has written thirteen 
oks and numerous articles, several of 
Rich have been published in Pressy- 
RIAN LIFE. 

"Last month Dr. Trueblood took a new 
assignment, which he considers to be an 
snsion of the job he has been carry- 
on. He resigned as professor of phil- 
phy at Earlham College, Richmond, 
Indiana, to become Chief of Religious 
Policy for the United States Information 
Agency. In his newly created post, Dr. 
Treblood will be in charge of religious 
programming for the Voice of America, 


' 









Dr. D. Elton Trueblood 


which regularly sends sermons, religious 
news, and recordings of church services 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Commenting on Dr. Trueblood’s ap- 
pointment, Theodore C. Streibert, direc- 
tor of U.S.I.A., said, “He brings to his 
new position a new concept of the func- 
tion of religion in our international in- 
formation activities.” 


Youth Delegates Named 


To Evanston Assembly 

Three Presbyterians were among 
tighteen young people named last month 
to be U.S. Protestantism’s official con- 
sultants to the second assembly of the 
World Council of Churches this coming 
August in Evanston, Illinois. 

The Presbyterians—Maratha Beggs, 
Little Rock, Arkansas; Kenneth McCall, 
San Antonio, Texas; and William Met- 
talf, Chicago, Illinois—and fifteen other 
American young people will be part of 
4 120-member youth delegation from 
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Wynne Chapel, Highland Park Presbyterian Church, Dallas, Texas + Architect: Mark Lemmon. 


CHAPEL ACHIEVES 
TRULY WORSHIPFUL ATMOSPHERE 


Many churches rank dignity and 
beauty first, along with long service, 
in choosing furnishings. These qual- 
ities have characterized American 
Seating products for over 65 years. 
Let our Church Furniture Designers 
consult with you and your arch- 
itect on architectural woodwork, 








FOLLOWS CONTOUR OF BODY 


PROVIDES CORRECT POSTURE 
AND RESTFUL COMFORT 


ELIMINATES UNSANITARY CORNER 


= 


PLYWOOD CONSTRUCTION 





pulpit furniture, and Bodiform 
pews(see diagram),or church chairs. 
Write to us in detail about your plans. 
Dept. 1156-A. 


NO SQUEAKS. BECAUSE 
NO TWO-PIECE JOINT 
AU NAKS AND SCREWS 
EL'MINATED 





GAINS VALUABLE 
SPACE FOR LEG COMFORT 


cAmerican Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN © BRANCH OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
MANUFACTURERS OF CHURCH, SCHOOL, AUDITORIUM, THEATRE, TRANSPORTATION, STADIUM SEATING, AND FOLDING CHAIRS 











Were I to live for 


a thousand years... 


I could still rejoice in my gift to Princeton Seminary, 
For such a gift is an investment in Life — life that 
will go out “into all the world” to witness for Christ 


to other lives. These in turn will witness to others. 





On and on the testimony will run to the end of time. 
La GED GD ED ENS GERD GLAS GED GENEL GHED GEE <EED GED GD caED cums im coun Gam cliniadin euch: aine Genaend enn Sih Giap athe Gnidia em enema anal 


James K. Quay, Vice President, 

Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 

Without obligation, please send me 

C) “Where Your Treasure Is” — suggesting suitable memorial gifts and bequests. 

[] “Give Yourself a Pension” — describing annuities. 

() “Dividends from Your Tax Exemptions” —a new plan with very generous 
dividends for life on your gift. For persons 45 or older—income from 6 
to 20% on the net cost of your gift. 

Name 














BREATHTAKIN 


Centerpiece of lush, exotic flowers preserved forever! 
A GIFT THEY'LL CHERISH THROUGH THE YEARS! 


Give your dinner parties a center of attraction and con- 
versation. Place this magnificent centerpiece on your dining 
table. See how your china and silverware reflect its ex- 
citing colors. Put it on your television set, coffee table, or 
end table. Your guests will exclaim at the beauty of this 
amazing ‘“‘garden under glass.”’ 
got it, how it can stay fresh-looking through the years. 






GARDEN 
UNDER GLASS 


They'll ask you where you 








weeny, ‘s THE SECRET wt tye THE 
DEN UNDER GLASS*’ 


Imagine! Re. roses, white eee, ¢ and rare nat- 
ural flowers brought in from the Brazilian 





25” 
cover postage and handling) 30” 
ment regularly $8.00 NOW only $3.50 (plus .50 to cover post- 
age and handling of 5 Ibs.) 


LIMITED TIME OFFER 
AT SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE: 


around regularly $5.00 NOW only $2.50 (plus .50 to 
around Deluxe Assort- 








deep 
forests Ee sorever preserved under gs -clear 
glass @ special seating 
Stortous’ bouquet, a pageant 


ocess. it makes a 
color and loveliness. 


Shipments of these rare Brazilian flowers are few. ORDER 


TODAY before supply is gone. No C.O.D.’s. All orders shipped immediately! Send check or money order to: 


EVERLAST GARDEN, 3 Bleecker St., Dept. GG-401, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 





Bethany Presbyterian Church 
Chicago, Illinois 
Church groups throughout the country write 


us telling of their pride and pleasure in these 
keepsake plates 





A spiritual reminder 
for your Church 


Beautiful 
KEEPSAKE PLATES 


@ picturing your Church 

@ decorated in 23 Kt. Gold 

@ every Church member will 
want one! 


Each plate pictures your Church 
or Chancel in permanently fired 
single or multi-colored ceramics. His- 
torical data is printed and fired on 
backs of plates. Prices are most 
reasonable. 

Here is a worthwhile project for 
your class, circle or group. Keepsake 


Ores og 











ZWORLD WIDE Ari Studios 


plates are ideal for anniversaries and 


commemorations of all kinds. They 
make truly appreciated gifts for 
friends and family. For full informa- 
tion about prices and styles, write us 
today. 


For sample plates and details, write: 


COVINGTON 10, TENNESSEE 














ADVERTISERS WILL BE PLEASED to send complete information about their products. Your every 
__purchase counts in helping the advertiser appreciate the value of Presbyterian Life. 














DELONG 
TABLES 


FOLDING AND 
NON-FOLDING TABLES 


Beautifully finished herd maple, kiln dried. 
Sound dowel ona made to last. Round 
wooden molding reintorced edges: matching 
finish. 

Tops also available in Textolite in Red, Green, 
Blue and Tan Linen or Birch wood grain finishes. 
HEXAGONAL TABLES are available in sizes 
42" and ° 


Write today for further information. 
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DELONG 


LENSKi & DELONG 


RENOVATION 


4A 













eee 


on type of organ 
in which you 
are interested. 


PIPE ORGANS 
REED ORGANS 


ESTEY ‘ORGAN CORP., BRATTLEBORO,VT. 












NEWS 


every section of the world. The you 
church people will take part in all of 
Assembly’s work and will have the 
status as official adult delegates, 
for the right to vote. The junior dg 
gates will meet together at Presbyteg 
related Lake Forest College, Ij 
Forest, Illinois, August 9-13 for 
Assembly conferences. 

Further youth participation at 
Evanston Assembly will be assy 
through appointment of seventy 
“stewards” who will assist adult Wi 
Council delegates. 
















Congregation, College 
Plan New Church 


An unusual cooperative program 
tween a church and a college is ut 
way in St. Charles, Missouri, where 
Presbyterian Church and Lindenwood 
College are joining forces to build a new 
$450,000 church, To be located @ 
church property at the edge of the cam- 
pus of the 127-year-old Presbyterian 
college for women, the new edifice wil 
serve both the community and the co: 
lege. 

This undertaking is the second o- 
operative union in St. Charles in recent 
years, The first took place about five 
years ago when two Presbyterian con- 
gregations (U.S. and U.S.A.) merged, 
thus ending ninety years of competition 
with each other. They progressed and 


















worked together so well that the united Banm 
church members went out and pur Jwas 
chased property for a new church, Stret 

Meanwhile in 1951 the Synod of Flex 
Missouri, U.S.A., approved the request mer 
of Lindenwood College for permission [the 
to seek $500,000 from the Presbyterians [ceiv 
of Missouri during the year for the erec- [pres 
tion of a chapel building at Linden- Jed) 


wood. The time in which this solicita-~ Mr. 
tion was to be made was extended in Jiey 
1952, and again in 1953. The 1953 
action approved the cooperation of the }@¢ 
college with the St. Charles Presby- Alic 
terian Church in this effort. the 

When the new church is completed, | teri 
students at Lindenwood will have an | (th 
edifice that will serve a number of pur- J pas 
poses. In addition to providing a place ff was 
for worship services, the church will J pre 
also act as a kind of laboratory where J her 
students of religious education may gain | Ali 
experience. It will serve as counseling fj bra 
headquarters for the dean of the chapel J ical 
and will have among its facilities a nurs- 
ery school for teacher training. 

Site of the new church is a five-acre | oul 
plot. The plans, drawn by P. John Hoe- the 
ner, St. Louis architect, call for a sanc 9 
tuary which will seat 1,000, a church ful 
school to accommodate 400, a large s0- 9M 
cial hall with dining and kitchen facili- fn 
ties, and an informal recreation room. Or 
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in charge of building new sanctuary are (left to right): Allen W. Clarke, an en- 
gneer; Dr. Thomas C. Cannon, pastor of St. Charles Church; Dr. James W. Clarke, 
president of Lindenwood College board of trustees; Dr. Franc L. McCluer, Linden- 








ond co freed president; and Dr. Harry T. Scherer, pastor of Webster Groves Church. 
2 recent =~ 
nut five 
an con resident pastor, the Reverend Vernon 
nerged, Of People and Places Rabihone was built and paid for. The 
petition §@ Five out of thirteen awards. For the congregation had considered asking for 
ed and fifth time in the past thirteen years, the a one-year extension to meet the second 
united Jannual Award for Distinguished Service year’s payment on their Building Funds 
d pur Bwas presented to a member of the Pine quota, but twenty-two members of the 
h, Steet Presbyterian Church, Texarkana, Senior-High group of the church and 
nod of Texas, by that city’s chamber of com- _ their two sponsors, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
request merce. Recently, at a dinner meeting of Johnson, requested the privilege of meet- 
mission [the chamber, Mr. Ed. L. Stanley re- ing the payment. At the end of two-and- 
terians [ceived the award. Prior to this year’s one-half months the group presented 
 erec- presentation, the honor had been award- $158, the second year’s payment, to the 
inden- JedMrs. J.T. Robison, Mr. Wilbur Smith, church treasurer. All but ten dollars had 
olicita- f Mr. J. R. Crowder, and the pastor, the been given by them through special of- 
ded in Reverend T. J. Wilbanks. ferings taken in their meetings. 
1953 
of the | @ Church school officer honored. Miss @ Missionary to itinerate by plane. This 
'resby- f Alice Moore, a teacher and principal of summer, the Reverend Frederick G. 
the church school of the First Presby- Tinley, Presbyterian missionary ‘on fur- 
nleted, f terian Church, Johnstown, New York lough from Mexico, plans to visit numer- 
ve an ff (the Reverend Raymond A. Ketchledge, ous churches in the United States to tell 
f pur- | pastor) for more than fifty-eight years, about the Church’s work in Mexico. On 
place J was presented with a certificate of ap- his travels, he plans to use his own mis- 
» will J preciation by the church school upon _ sion plane. 
where ler recent retirement, Previously the Tentative plans call for visiting 
y gain § Alice Moore Religious Education Li- churches in Baltimore, Maryland; Tulsa, 
seling brary of the church school had been ded- Oklahoma; Amarillo, Texas; Denver, 
hapel f icated in her honor. Colorado; and Los Angeles, Berkeley, 
nurs- San Francisco, and other cities in Cali- 
® Young people meet payment. At the _fornja. 
e-acre outset of the Building Funds Campaign, Mr. Tinley is director of the Villaher- 
Hoe- fthe Bethel Presbyterian Church, near mosa Bible School, which is the center 
sanc- Olive Branch, Mississippi, accepted its of Presbyterian work in the state of Ta- 
nurch Ff full quota, and met the first year’s pay- _ basco, Mexico. The school is designed 
je so- # ment. During the second year, despite especially for the training of lay workers 
acili- financial difficulties owing to drought for the local church. Carpentry, garden- 
ym. ‘nditions, a new manse for their first ing, poultry raising, and hygiene are 
Lire BH Arai 3, 1954 





The church 
they know 


is where 








“Carillonic Bells”* beckon 
people all week long— 


making the church a well known 
source of spiritual life in the com- 
munity. They actually promote 
church growth. The tonal beauty of 
“Carillonic Bells” is unmatched by 
any cast bells or chimes. Every 
church can afford them—no church 
should be without them, 


Hundreds of installations through- 
out the nation! Learn how your 
church may have the world’s finest 
bell music, write to— 


“@ arillonic Bells’ 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, Inc, 


5358 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*"Carillonic Bells" is a trademark for bell 
instruments of Schulmerich Electronics, inc 
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of Art Treasures 
tor CHURCH, HOME, SCHOOL 


Choose at your leisure from the world’s 
largest collection of fine color reproduc- 
tions from old Masters, Moderns, through 
Contemporaries. Send 50c for our pro- 
fusely illustrated 128 page Catalogue. 


Qoseetohers 
America’s Oldest and Largest Print Deales 


1208 6th Avenue, New York 36, N. 
Dept. LP-4 
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SCHOOLS & 
COLLEGES 








GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
LANKENAU SCHOOL (28)35°°, P35 


school, Pre-school (age 5) thru high school. MSA 
Accredited. College preparatory. Bible, art, home ec 
music, sports, etc. Fine Christian influence. 20-acre 
suburban Catalog. Sister Lydia Fischer, 
3201 W. School 


COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 


campus 


_HMouse Lane, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 





WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Presbyterian. Est. 1744. Concentrated (one sub- 


ject) plan of study. Coed. Grades 7-12. Post Grad 
Remedial work. Music, drama, art, sports, golf, hob 
bies 


80-acre campus. Midway Phila.-Balto. Catalog: 
c. W. Blaker, Th.M., Hdm., Box 


BOYS’ SCHOOL 


101, Colora, Md. 





BORDENTOWN MILITARY ==35, 
INSTITUTE (onsma courses Aviation ROTC. 
Boys taught how to study; small classes; remedial 
reading. All sports. Jr. School. 73rd yr. Summer ses- 
sion. Catalog. Registrar, Box 394, Bordentown, N. 5. 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





ALMA COLLEGE 


John Stanley Harker, Pres Alma, Mich. 


"L” T t ~ 
BLACKBURN COLLEGE _,,....2%3 
coeducationa! institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business industry iaw medicine, 
Ministry. social service, etc. Located in south cen- 
a I nois. just north of St. Louis. Mo. Students 
by ash and ‘‘work plan.’ Carlinville, ti. 





C ENTRE COLLEGE Founded 1819. 


A Christian, liberal arts college located at Danville 
first capital of Ky., in famous Blue-Grass Country 
now also location of plants of Corning Glass, Gen- 
eral Shoe, Goodall Palm Beach. Pop.. 9000. Write 
Dir. of Adm., Box 


COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 


Founded in 1834. A fully accredited, four-year 
coeducational, liberal arts college. owned and con- 
trolled by the Synod of Oklahoma. Definite Christian 
—— Se “if hel Pp _ opportunities Write Winsiow 
Dr - Clarksville, Arkansas. 
“ASSE MBL Y *S TRAINING P'es2yterien 
Grants M. A.. M. R. E.. and R.E 
SCH( DI IL degrees. Prepares directors of Chris- 
tian education and church music, Bible teachers 
and missionaries. Graduates in great demand. Write 
_President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond, Virginia. 
ca ml - 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
Coeducational. Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Engineering and Music. A 
beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern 
dormitories for men and women. Air Force ROTC 
Unit President V Weir C. Kettler. Grove City, Pa. 


HANOVER COLLEGE | ,,2res)y*eu22 


Accredited. Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 
lum. Splendid plant, with eleven new buildings 
Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. Nationa! 
fraternities and sororities. Intercollegiate athletics 

Enroliment 70 missions Office, Hanover, Ind. 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY >eyet¢,0 


in Christian education. this fully accredited coedu- 
cational school has its roots im the Presbyterian 
tradition. Offe srings include both cultural and voca- 
tional courses Graduate division in education and 
music. J. Walter M. Pres.. DO + Minois. 

















A, Centre College, Danville, Ky. 


Presbyterian 





TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Established in 1794. Small, friendly. fully accredited 
Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies. B.S. 
and A.B. degrees. Christian leadership. Moderate 
costs. Raymond C. Rankin, President, Greeneville, 
Tennessee. 


7AIE«T ED = . 

UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 

Fully accredited Presbyterian college and theological 
seminary. Bachelor's degree in arts, sciences, music. 
Prepare for teaching certificates. business adminis- 
tration, professions, vocations _City of 00. For 
_catalog write: Director of fa. 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , 722"2e4 


1849. Or- 
ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 
Arts. sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, 
pre-ministerial, and other standard pre-professions 
*The Friendly College,’ noted for its community serv- 
ice. Write Paul R. Stewart, Pres.. Waynesburg. Pa. 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
BEAVER COLLEGE Presbyterian 


Liberal arts and professional curricula. B.A.. B.S., and 
B.F.A. degrees. Strong academic program ‘Christian 
environment. Faculty-student ratio 1-9. Suburban 
campus twenty minutes from Phila Write Admis- 
sions Office, Gox P. Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. 


“WILSON COLLEGE por women, ab 











Liberal Arts and Sciences. High standards. Pres- 
byterian. Indi ng ized programs. Faculty- — 
ratio i- Cc counseiing. Scholarships. Spo 





pool 70- acre mpus. Established 1869 Collen. 
Witson Collece. "Gan tL. Chambersburg. Pa. 
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@ Unique talents attract audience. 
Sunday night worship services are 
well attended at the Washington 
Street Presbyterian Church, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana (the Reverend 
Thomas Russell, pastor). After the 
usual service, Mr. Russell draws 
with colored chalk an illustration of 
a hymn, and while lights of many 





The Reverend Thomas Russell illustrates hymn which he sings while drawing, 





colors are played on the picture, he 
sings the hymn. 

Mr. Russell helped finance his 
way through school and college by 
doing chalk drawings. During World 
War II, as a chaplain stationed in 
the Burma jungle, his services were 
attended by from 1,200 to 1,500 
men, 











among the subjects taught. In connec- 
tion with his Bible School work, Mr. 
Tinley has organized three new socie- 
ties and reorganized several more, under 
the plan of the Westminster Fellow ship. 

Airplane evangelism is an important 
part of the mission program in Mexico. 
In the past, travel by this method en- 
abled Mr. Tinley, on a five-week medi- 
cal-evangelistic project in the state of 
Tabasco, to hold Bible Institutes in 
twelve different churches and to visit 
many more, by landing on eighteen dif- 
ferent airfields, 

Mr. Tinley plans to return to Mexico 
early in August, using, of course, the 
mission plane. 


@ Organist honored. The members of 
the First Presbyterian Church, May- 
wood, Illinois (the Reverend John 

Ekstrom, pastor) recently honored the 
church organist, Mrs. Maude P. Foster, 
upon the fiftieth anniversary of her serv- 
ice in the church. Mrs. Foster first 
started playing in 1904 on a reed or- 





gan in the Sunday school. 


@ Guatemala honors missionary. The 
Diploma of Honor of Public Instruction, 
declaring her a “Distinguished Instrue- 
tor,” was recently presented to Miss 
Ethel Baker, Presbyterian missionary, 
by the Minister of Public Instruction of 
Guatemala. Miss Baker retired after 
nearly thirty years as a teacher and prin- 
cipal in two mission schools in Guate- 
mala. 


@ Brotherhood Week events. In a 
nationwide contest conducted by the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, the Reverend Clarence E. Sho- 
walter, pastor of the Austin Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Illinois, 
was awarded third prize for his photo- 
graph “One God—One World.” (p. 25). 
Appearing on the flag of the United 
States is a globe of the world; a cande- 
labrum, symbol of Jewish faith; the 
opened Bible, depicting Protestantism; 
and a rosary, representing Roman Ca- 
tholicism, On the Bible appears a book- 
mark bearing the words Peace on earth 
to men of good will. Reaching toward 
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all symbols is a pair of hands, denoting 
ayer. 

The twenty-first annual community 
brotherhood observance was held in 
Lewistown, Pennsylvania, at which the 
Reverend Henry A. Riddle, pastor emer- 
itus of The Presbyterian Church of that 
city, was honored with the presentation 
of a citation from the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. The award 
was sponsored by the Mifflin County 
Round Table of Christians and Jews 
and the Lewistown Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. Leaders of civic orgamza- 
tions, the Roman Catholic, Jewish, and 
Protestant faiths were represented. 





The Llanerch Presbyterian Church 
Llanerch, Pennsylvania (the Reverenc 
William M. Kieffer, pastor) was pre-| 
sented with the B’nai Brith annual 
award for furthering brotherhood by 
the Delaware County, Pennsylvania 
branch of that organization. Last fall, the 
Lanerch Church permitted members of 









no detail too small 


No purpose too high / 
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y. The | 
‘uction, 
nstruc- § “One God—One World,” a winning pic-' 
) Miss [ture in Brotherhood Week contest. | 
ionary, 
—_ the nearby Havertown Jewish Commu- 
1 prin- nity Center to use their sanctuary dur- 
Cuate | 8 their holy days (P.L., Oct.-31, °53). 
The First United Church (Congrega- 
tional-Presbyterian), the Rockdale Ave- 
In a | ™ Temple, and. the Isaac M. Wise 
y the | lemple, all of Cincinnati, Ohio, ob- 
a srved Brotherhood Week with services 
Sho- | one weekday evening in the Wise 
‘inster | Center and on the following Sunday in 
linois, the Fist United Church, This year 
shoto- | Marked the fifteenth of interfaith ex- 
). 95). change services for the groups. 
‘nited A dinner and entertainment was held 
cai oy the men’s club of First Presbyterian 
the Church (the Reverend A. Ray Cart- 
stism: lidge, pastor) and members of B'nai 
Ca. | Btith Lodge, Champaign, _ Illinois. 
nook Rabbi Ben Rudavsky, director of the 
oath Hillel Foundation, addressed the gath- 
ward § “ing. Next year, the Hillel Foundation 
3 will be host to the assemblage. 
1FB 
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IF YOU DESIRE INFORMATION ... 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE receives many inquiries from readers on where and how to buy desired 
products and services which are wanted for personal and church use. The Advertising Department 


invites these inquiries and welcomes the opportunity to supply the information. 





THE DANCER TOOK THE UNTOUCHABLE — ay 
THE UNTOUCHABLE TOOK THE BEGGAR BOY TO THE 7ee 


ay , 
OF 







the girl who 
danced for a god — and 
almost died for him 







Be sure to see also these four thrilling 
missionary films: 

e CHALLENGE OF AFRICA — 
communism disguised as 
Christianity in Africa 

e@ A PEOPLE WITHOUT FEAR — 
the Christian Church around 
the world 

e SOUTH OF THE CLOUDS—a 
poignant story of the Near 


East 
e WINGS TO THE WORD — 
tragedy in a Brazilian village 
Show these films to your church or 
missionary study group. d 
Write for rental dates - and our 
complete catalog of Christian 





touchable who found riches 


he never dreamed of 






VG 


ERIE 1 b= 290 boy 
who knew how to suffer, 


then learned how to live 





Make lasting impressions with BFC films 





films: 

am eee BROADCASTING AND FILM COMMISSION 
“VILLAGE OF BFe. National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

THE POOR” | \=./ 220 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N.Y. Dept. L 
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This 


WICKS ORGAN 


was selected to move 


with the congregation 


of First Evangelical Church, 
New Orleans, La. 


The congregation was planning to 
relocate when it was discovered 
that the present organ would fail 
prior to the move. The question was 
whether to temporarily repair the 
old organ, or to buy a new organ 
that would move with the 
congregation to the new building. 
From the standpoint of economy, as 
well as good music, the second 
plan appeared far more practical. 
A magnificent Wicks three-manual 
pipe organ was installed in the 

old building and two and one-half 
years later moved to the new 
church at a very nominal cost. 


If you're encountering unusual 
problems in selecting a new 
organ, you'll be glad to know. 
that Wicks Pipe Organs are not 
reserved for the larger churches 
alone. We will be glad to help 
you plan a Wicks Organ that is 
exactly right for the size of 

of your church and your budget. 


Simply write: 





Vhe Pouse Gf DL fel 
Vhe Crouse St ~Kieko 
WICKS ORGAN COMPANY + HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 
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The Conquest of Everest 


s the train wound its way across the 
Western Highlands of Scotland one 
day last summer, I chanced to sit with 
a kilted Scot who was carrying the gear 
of a mountaineer (i.e., mountain 
climber). This very interesting outdoors- 
man was thrilled over the scaling of 
Mount Everest because he and his group 
of climbers had been among the in- 
numerable company who had helped 
prepare that campaign. Their particular 
job had been to test tents on the Welsh 
mountains, 

Most of the world, however, had 
been barely aware of the contemplated 
assault on Mount Everest until the glo- 
rious announcement of success broke on 
Coronation eve in early June. Now the 
incredible preparations, the scientific 
tests, the utter weariness, the beauty of 
the scenery, but most of all the bravery 
of intrepid men have been spliced to- 
gether into a moving picture, The Con- 
quest of Everest. 

Documentary films must be especially 
well edited if they are to compete with 
drama and comedy in the theaters, This 
one will stand the test. A wide screen 
or polaroid glasses are not required to 
make a convincing or thrilling movie. 
But integrity is, and this film has it. 

When, after thirty years of defeat, 
victory finally was tasted by climbers 
Tenzing Norkey and Sir Edmund Hil- 
lary on the peak, it could be ascribed to 
a variety of factors: the groundwork 
laid by numberless unsuccessful climb- 
ers, painstaking planning, modern ap- 
paratus such as oxygen supplies and 
aluminum ladders, and (especially) 
doughty men. 

When at last Tenzing and Hillary 
stood on Everest’s peak, they stood on 
the shoulders of hundreds of others who 
had given of their strength and heart to 
make the achievement possible. Again 
on this expedition, members suffered 
unfulfilled schedules, altitude sickness, 
and the faulty judgment that results 
from entering the heights. Withal, how- 
ever, they showed admirable courage. 

Each man had his special assignment 
in addition to climbing: photography, 
medical care, tenting, commissary, and 
the like. Tenzing’s real specialty appar- 
ently was his great heart. “Tenzing 
alone among the Sherpas,” we are told, 
“regarded the ascent of Everest not as 
a job but as an ideal.” It was he who 
cleaned the ice and. snow from men’s 
freezing faces, who fed the frostbitten, 
who encouraged the porters. 

Still no one has any monopoly on 
bravery in such a crew as this. Sir John 
Hunt, the leader, was in charge of safety 


SEEN AND HEARD 





measures “where safe is a comparative 
word.” The photographer, George Lowe, 
had to do some mighty fancy climbing 
and some precarious balancing in order 
to shoot the thrilling scenes he some 
how managed to get. Both the British 
and the Sherpas bore up remarkably 
under what must be among the mast 
rigorous of all challenges. 

Why should they want to do sucha 
thing as to climb Everest? The answer 
of George H. L. Mallory is classic: “Be 
cause it is there.” Mallory pitted him- 
self against Everest in 1924 and lost his 
life in the attempt. It’s only coincidenee; 
yet it was during this same month of 
June last year that the people of East 
Berlin attempted another and equally 
impossible challenge. There men stood 
in the streets and hurled: pitiful stones 
at massive Soviet tanks to show their 
defiance of tyranny. Ignoring the cost, 
courageous men do hurl themselves 
against insurmountable odds, 

Instructive on this score is a passage 
about the famous Mallory in Robert 
Graves’s Goodbye to All That: “George 
Mallory, for instance, did an inexplicable 
climb on Snowdon once. He had left his 
pipe on a ledge half-way down one 
the precipices and scrambled back by 
a short cut to retrieve it, then up again 
by the same way. No one saw just how 
he did the climb, but when they came to 
examine it the next day for official ree- 
ord, they found that it was an impossible 
overhang nearly all the way. The rule 
of the Climbers’ Club was that climbs 
should not be called after their inventors, 
but after natural features. An exception 
was made in this case; the climb was re- 
corded something like this: ‘Mallory’ 
Pipe, . . . see adjoining map. This climb 
is totally impossible. It has been per 
formed once, in failing light, by Mr. 
G. H. L. Mallory.” —J. C. WYNN 
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Westlawn Presbyterian Church, Sioux City, Iowa (238 members; John Giesbrecht, 
pastor), was dedicated December 27, 1953. Building Fund aid covered one-third cost. 
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The Presbyterian Church, Rantoul, Ill., (100 members: John Menoch, pastor), was 
dedicated Jan. 31. It serves as community center, also ministers to armed forces. 
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Another recently built community church is Westwood Presbyterian, Wichita, Kans., 
(180 members; Wilbur DeYoung, pastor). Congregation was organized in March °52. 
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Mr. Dedication for Trinity Church, Beachwood Village, Cleveland, Ohio (200 mem- 
hers; Robert W. Haring, pastor) was held Feb. 21, one year after groundbreaking. 
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'OUR UNFINISHED JOB 


By John N. Penn, Jr. 


N Juty 1 of this year one of the 
Oo most important single tasks ever 

to be presented the Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A, will come to an end 
—on paper, It is as most Presbyterians 
know—the $12,000,000 Building Funds 
Campaign for new churches and semi- 
nary building expansion. 

Although the fund-raising phase of 
the thirty-month campaign is scheduled 
for completion by July 1, most of us 
realize that the job this drive was cre- 
ated to do has just started, 

Between now and July we must fully 
subscribe this fund. The graph on page 
29 will show you how far behind we 
are in this respect. The Presbyterian 
Church was one of the first major Prot- 
estant groups in the United States to 
awake to the staggering demands of 
church extension, and to do something 
about it. Already at least three other 
major denominations have started build- 
ing drives. But if we don’t finish what 
we started out to do, we will be in the 
unenviable position of the prophet with- 
out enough courage to follow his own 
convictions, 

The perhaps shocking but all-too-true 
fact is that the Building Funds Cam- 
paign, even if oversubscribed, is just a 
beginning in the vital struggle to build 
new churches for Americans, We are 
going to have to aid new congregations 
for years to come if we are to press for- 
ward with the evangelization of the 
United States. My job in our Church is 
extension. Nearly every day I see or hear 
from religion-hungry people — mostly 
young and in new or churchless commu- 
nities—practically begging for some fi- 
nancial aid to build a roof over their 
heads for worship. We can ill afford 
not to help them. It is one of the greatest 
opportunities ever given us Presbyte- 
rians. 

If we are able to oversubscribe the 
Building Funds Campaign by July, we 
will have reached only the first of three 
goals, July 1 is also the deadline for 
paying up our subscriptions. The graph 
will show you how far away we are from 
this second goal, And without the funds 
we will be slowed in reaching the third 
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CHURCH EXTENSION: 
OUR UNFINISHED JOB 


Trinity Presbyterian Church, Natick, 
Mass. (John D. McDowell, pastor) 
will break ground shortly for a fel- 
lowship hall (right) and small chapel 
(left); first two units of its plant 
(for church plan, see page 31). 














First unit of Eastminster Church, @ 
lumbus, Ohio (membership, 275; 
W. Stump, pastor) is scheduled to 

completed in September, two years after 


first service was held. Congregation 


already has 28 on church-school staff, 


Architect’s model of Memorial Church, 
Phoenix, Arizona (150 members; Mar- 
shall J. Fancher, pastor), could be- 
gin to become a reality this summer 
if Building Funds aid is_ received. 
Congregation has purchased the site. 





and most important goal—the building 
of the churches and the providing of 
adequate facilities to finish training the 
men who will minister to these churches. 

The photos and plans on these pages 
and the ones in earlier issues of Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire (April 18, Sept. 19, ’53) 
indicate that the Building Funds Cam- 
paign is already producing fine results. 
With the new church share of the Cam- 
paign ($7,500,000; the rest goes for 
seminary expansion) we should be able 
to help complete 287 new churches. 
We shall do this just as fast as we receive 
the funds. Scores of new congregations 
and extension-minded presbyteries and 
synods are ready with local funds, But 
many of them can’t move until they re- 
ceive the additional funds which all of 
us are putting into the national effort. 

Everywhere I go, Presbyterians seem 
interested in this great unfinished job of 
church extension. Many of these people 
have questions about the problem. Here 
are some of them which I will try to 
answer as specifically as possible. 

(1) Is the Church doing anything 
else in addition to the Building Funds 
Campaign? 

Yes, During the past five years (1949- 
53) the Board of National Missions has 
appropriated nearly $10,000,000 for 
building purposes toward projects cost- 
ing more than $33,000,000, In this 
period, more than three churches per 
week, on the average, were aided Of 
the three per week, one was a brand 
new church, Average aid per project 
was $17,981. In this all-out effort to 
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meet church extension needs, the Board 
exhausted all the funds that could be 
liquidated for extension purposes. Hence 
the General Assembly in 1951 author- 
ized the Building Funds Campaign. 

(2) How big is the Protestant Church 
extension problem, and ours in partic- 
ular? 

Several years ago a survey was made 
by the National Council of Churches. 
The study indicated that more than 
6,500 new Protestant churches were 
needed, At that time the Presbyterian 
estimate on new churches was from 440 
to 500. In 1950 our Church found that 
there was an established need for 487 
new Presbyterian churches requiring 
$12,606,800 in aid to get them started. 
If we can complete our Building Fund 
goal (287 new churches for $7,500,000) , 
it still means that we will need an addi- 
tional $5,000,000 to help build the re- 
maining 200 churches, as of 1950, We 
know that more than 200 churches are 
needed now because of additional re- 
quests that have came to the Board. 

(3) Will the need for new Protestant 
churches ever end? 

As long as the U.S. population con- 
tinues to grow and move around the 
way it is doing today, the answer is no. 
In the period 1940-50, more than 
70,000,000 Americans moved, Last year 
some 36,000,000 people, or almost one 
fourth of our population, changed resi- 
dence. The future of Protestantism—and 
Presbyterianism—is at stake unless it is 
assured by recognizing and acting upon 
these mass movements. It is true that 


most Protestant denominations h 
many churches which are today vae 
or only partially filled. The answer # 
this apparent dilemma is, of course, that 
these churches are in the wrong places 
The population has shifted away from} 
them. Today there are some 6,000 com 
munities which could support, but dont 
have, Protestant churches. 

(4) What will happen if we Preshy 
terians don’t build the new churches we 
need? 

If we are satisfied with our present 
churches where and as they are now, 
experience in the past has proved that 
we will increasingly lose membership 
and the funds to expand our Churelis 
program. Assuming that history repeals, 
many of our present churches will be 
come practically useless because of pop 
ulation movement, and present members 
will drift away. As membership declines, 
support for the work of the whole 
Church will be lost to us. In 1952, for 
the first time since 1916, we began regi 
larly to organize more congregations 
than we dissolved. This forward push, 
which began at the end of World Wat 
II, has produced, as most Presbyterians 
must know, tremendous results spiritual 
ly, numerically, and financially, New 
congregations mean new vigor, new 
growth, and new support for the 
Church’s work. 

And the more new churches we hav@, 
the easier it will be to have even more 
But “God sends no churches from 
skies. . . . Out of our hearts they must 
arise.” 
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ENS of millions of dollars will be 
spent this year and next in the 


United States for new church build- 
ings. Much of this money will be spent 
by congregations on new sanctuaries. 
But for the new-and old congregation 
alike, perhaps the most important build- 
ing problem today is the creation of ade- 
quate Sunday school space. Hundreds 
of new congregations need classrooms. 
Thousands of established congregations 
need to expand their existing Sunday 
school facilities. 

It is an oft-proven fact that almost 
every church group needs more floor 







space for Christian education than it 
can afford. Building committees and 
architects, therefore, must plan care- 
fully so that available funds will be ef- 
fectively spent. 

How can we make the best use of our 
church - school - building dollars? Here 
are a few suggestions which may aid 
churches presented with the opportunity 
to start or expand Sunday schools. 

First, there is the principle of flex- 
ibility, Proper use of this idea can save 
money and help keep a building young 
for scores of years. 

Most churches would like to have a 
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One-story church school wings can be tastefully planned around a large sanctuary, 
as this drawing of a Mansell-designed church shows. The rear unit in this plan 
can be expanded economically, or a new wing may be added behind it if necessary. 




















Where space is limited, education units may have to be arranged in quadrangles, 
as shown here in the author's plan for a Pennsylvania church. The first unit 
to be built in this plan will probably be the fellowship hall behind sanctuary. 
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PLANNING FOR THE 
IE) DV SCHOOL 


By T. Norman Mansell, A.1.A. 


parlor, library, waiting room, and mee 
ing room for organizations, There is 
reason why one room can’t be used f 
all of these functions and serve as, 
Sunday school classroom in additin, 
It’s just a matter of planning flexibility, 

Furnish a room with comfortabk 
chairs and a sofa or two and you have; 
parlor. Build bookcases into one or mor 
of the walls and you have a library, le 
cate the room next to the church offi 
and you have a waiting room. Fit it wih 
a compact, ventilated kitchenette oon 
pying a space of approximately three by 
eight feet and you have a_versatik 
meeting room. Put a battery of smal 
closets under the bookcases to keep o- 
ganization records. Provide a chair 
closet and you have an additional Sw. 
day school classroom. 


The principle of flexibility should alo 
apply to classroom wing partitions 
Most of them can be non-load-bearing 
and sufficiently movable so that chang- 
ing class sizes or teaching techniques 
in the future may be readily accommo 
dated. This possibility alone can double 
the effective life of a Christian edue- 
tion building. 

The public schools have made many 
advances along these lines. I recently 
planned a public school where all of the 
storage, book, and wardrobe cabinets 
were entirely flexible and removable and 
could be interchanged for relocation of 
classes. The school .janitor can do this 
job in one afternoon. 

Flexibility applies not only to pres 
ently planned church school buildings 
but also to any future growth, Class 
room wings should be planned on the 
church property so that they may be e 
tended easily at any given time. It's my 
feeling that churches waste more build- 
ing funds because they neglect to plan 
for the future, than for any other single 
reason. Often 25 per cent of an original 
building cost is wasted by altering 
tearing down part of the structure 
merely because the possibility of later 
expansion was not considered. 


This leads to a second suggestion 
that the one-story church school builé- 
ing be given careful consideration by 
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al who are planning new Sunday 
schools. 

One-story educational units are not 
as expensive as many people have been 
led to believe. A basement or second 
foor, it’s true, is often cheaper than 
frst-oor construction in a residence. 
But this fact is not necessarily true for 
the church school. 

If a basement is to be utilized for 
dassrooms, there is need for adequate 
jight and protection against water and 
dampness. Wide and deep areaways 
must be created around the basement 
walls to permit light to reach the floor 
inside through decent-sized windows. 
The walls and floors must be water- 
proofed to prevent humidity, rot, mil- 
dew, and summer condensation. Expen- 
sive radiant heating is almost a necessity 
to keep the floor warm for children. 
Every one of these operations is costly. 
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or mori Jn addition there is the problem of 
ary, Lo entranceways. Most states require at 
h office east a pair of five-foot-wide exit door- 
t it with 


ways leading up to the ground level. At 


© OCH least two wide stairways, each taking 


hree by up a minimum of 150 square feet of 
versatile Bl foor space, must connect basement with 
f smal frst floor. And, of course, a correspond- 
‘€€P OB ing space must be used on the first floor 
1 chait B to complete the entranceways. In other 
al Sun § words, one must use up some 600 square 
feet of floor space—or the equivalent of 
four ten-by-fifteen-foot classrooms—in 
id also order to obtain a basement area. 
rtitions. § The same stair situation also applies 
bearitg H ty the second-floor area. It should be 
chang: realized, too, that exterior masonry wall 
mique F construction is more expensive for a 
‘omm F second floor than for a first. Thus, it can 
double § often be shown that a first-floor Sunday 
educ- # school area can be built more cheaply 
than its equivalent area in a basement 
> MANY F or second floor. 
ecently Of course, if one must choose be- 
of the tween a new, one-story church school 
—_ unit and additions to existing basement 
. ar or second-floor space, the new unit may 
ree very well be more costly. But I am con- 
© M&S F vinced that a first-Aoor school, from the 
standpoint of more efficient use, ease of 
‘Wines egress, fewer hazards for young and old, 
Clase and lighting, is to be preferred toa base- 
he | ment school, even .if more expensive. 
he ex. And there is every reason to believe that 
ate asmall but well-planned one-floor unit 
* ai § better than a basement of larger area 
build- hei me? 
By costs being the same for both. To my 
fa mind there is only one valid reason for 
inal a basement educational unit, That is in- 
ays adequate lot size. 
ing or 
ucture 
lates Many building committees might hes- 
itate to consider one-floor Sunday school 
wits because their existing buildings 
tion: 4% traditional in architecture, My third 
build- suggestion is to be completely open- 
ay minded about the design and character 
* § contemplated Sunday school units. 
LEB keris. 3, 1954 








The ultimate development, or master plan of Trinity Church, Natick, Mass. (see 
drawing of first units, page 28) consists of (1) fellowship hall; (2) chapel; (3) 
education unit; (4) sanctuary; and (5) parish house. As developed by The Archi- 
tects Collaborative and R. S. Morehouse of Cambridge, the plan calls for one- 
story construetion in separate but closely-related units, yet allows for expansion. 


Our firm has been recognized as a 
conservative office. We have designed 
many churches and Sunday school units 
with a traditional flavor. But one can- 
not avoid the solid economy and often 
striking results of buildings designed in 
our so-called contemporary style of 
architecture. 

For the existing church plant, this 
kind of designing need not be radical 
or bizarre. It can be as churchly, as sym- 
bolic, and as worshipful as a Gothic 
cathedral. Where an addition is to be 
made to a structure of traditional style, 
the style flavor may be simplified but 
still kept. The result need provide no 
architectural shock or unpleasant con- 
trast. Our contemporary church archi- 
tecture need not always be a revolution, 
but it should at least be an evolution. 

This is especially true of the church 
school. We should remember that the 
Sunday school as we know it today is 
not much more than a hundred years 
old, and that no architecture of the past 
ever had to provide specifically for its 
requirements. Often a vital classroom 
need, such as adequate light for teach- 
ing, is neglected for the widely-spaced, 
multipaned Colonial window, or the 
tracery and dark leaded glass of the 


Gothic window. We should study the 
materials, structural techniques, designs, 
and teaching methods of our own times 
before we plan our Sunday schools, no 
matter what our present buildings look 
like. 

The public schools have our children 
the better part of five days a week. 
These schools are strenuously building 
to measure up to the educational re- 
quirements of our times. The Church, 
whose job it is to build Christian prin- 
ciples and character into its members— 
adult as well as youthful—has our chil- 
dren usually about one hour a week. 
And all too often the building standards 
of church school planners have been 
based on an hour of time rather than on 
the use made of the time. 

The day of the damp, dimly lit base- 
ment Sunday school is beginning to dis- 
appear, But the planners of the church 
school—the building committees and 
architects—need to raise their sights and 
standards far above the easy, or the 
satisfactory, or the current bank account. 
They must plan for the future as well as 
the present, and they must inspire their 
congregations to realize the full respon- 
sibilities of planning for Christian edu- 
cation, 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 


FOLDING TABLES 


IN MINUTES 
AND SAVE MONEY 


WITH TABLECRAFTERS’ 
TUBULAR STEEL 
LE 


FOLDING TAB 


COMPLETE KIT $99 
FOR OWE TABLE 5 


Send check or money order and 
we'll pay postage. . 
TABLECRAFTERS 6713 CASTOR AVE, PHILA., PAL 


Amplified TUBULAR 
CHIMES or CARILLONIC BELLS? 


MAAS makes BOTH! 


get the facts before buying...write to 


Maas-Rowe Carilions, Dept. 208, Los Angeles 39, Cal. 


Write for FREE Choir Gown 
Booklet G3, Pulpit Book P3. 
Budget Pian if you wish, 


E. R. MOORE CO. 
932 Dakin St, Chicago 13, 1. 

25-34 Jackson, Long Island City) MY 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Colit. 


ah ne ae 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 




















WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


\ J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. S4 SCRANTON 2, PA. 











MONEY a YOUR TREASURY 


SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 
Were sold in 1953 by members of Societies, 
Clubs, Groups, etc. They enable you to earn 
money for your treasury, and make friends 
for your organization. 
Samples FREE to Officials 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N,. Y. 


Presbyterian elders: the sessions of many churches 
are finding that one of the best Me as they can 
do for their pastor is to send 


THE PRINCETON 
INSTITUTE OF THEOLOGY 
July 12 to 22, 1954 


Distinguished faculty from Prince pton Seminary, 
America and abroad. Ten days of spiritual fellow- 
oh! ip and education Moders ate cost. For particulars 
rogram acidress: 
3. ‘Christy Wilson Princeton, N. J. 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
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NEW 


New Sunday school aid is two-sided, 
all-metal easel by North Branch Chair 
Company, North Adams, Massachusetts. 
The trays, which hold fingerpaint, are 
removable. Easel can be cleaned with 
damp cloth, does not stain. Legs are 
equipped with rubber tips. 


As a new entrant in the general pur- 
pose recording field, the Crestwood Di- 
vision, Daystrom Electric Corporation, 
Poughkeepsie, New York, has intro- 
duced the moderately priced, compact 
Crestwood Model 303, The Crestwood 
303 is modeled after high-priced pro- 
fessional recorders, has central touch- 
control system, safety lock and self-con- 
tained recorder, preamplifier, amplifier, 
and speaker. Connections for recording 
from microphone, radio, TV, or phono- 
graph are on back panel. 7 


PRODUCTS 


4 For those who are using or planning 
to use folding doors and partitions in 
basements and church schools, there is 
a new tweed-textured plastic fabric 
which fits requirements for soft, low 
sheen finishes in churches. Called “Fab- 
rilite,” fabric meets stringent flame-e- 
sistance tests, and is easily cleaned with 
soap and water, It is manufactured by 
Foldoor Division, Holcomb & Hoke 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, and 
comes in eight colors. 
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One of the design problems in a one- 
im sory church school or other small de- 
fached church unit is heating. The 
Perfection Stove Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, makers of Superfex furnaces, has 
produced the Superfex “Hi-Boy,” which 

geeupies less than four square feet of 
floor space but can heat a five- or six- 
wom modern building. Available in 
both oil and gas models, the Hi-Boy has 
three-stage fire, two-speed blower, de- 
livers up to 60,000 B.T.U. of heat per 
hour. It may be installed in closet, cor- 
fer of utility room, or enclosed porch 
area. 7 

















red by 4 
Hoke} A new and unusual floor covering 
., and § ‘hat could be used for fellowship room 


or to replace old coverings is the Flag- 
stone Asphalt Tile developed by the 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, The simulated flagstones 
in various colors are precision-cut at 
factory to fit tightly into different size 
openings in an 18-by-18-inch “grid” of 
plain gray tile. * 


The day of the faded or discolored 
their robe may soon come to an end, 
«cording to announcements made by 
two of the nation’s leading choir- robe 
manufacturers. 

The E. R. Moore Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, is producing robe material of 
‘Wonderloom,” a new fabric made from 

mespun yarn, A feature of Moore 
Wonderloom is color permanence. This 
been achieved by adding dye to the 
lettile fiber before it becomes yarn. 
Robes made of Wonderloom are excep- 
fmally light, easy to clean, and resist 
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¢ For the church which has or is plan- 
ning an extensive ministry through use 
of magnetic tape recordings, the Mag- 
nemite Division of Amplifier Corpora- 
tion of America, New York, N. Y., has 
developed a new battery-operated port- 
able recorder, the Flyweight Magne- 
mite. Designed for recording under all 
conditions, the Flyweight Magnemite 
weighs eight pounds net, is housed in 
weather-tight case. Its governor-con- 
trolled electric motor is powered by 
standard, small dry batteries. The ma- 


chine is available in three models and 
can provide playing time up to four 
hours. 





4 A new line of transport-storage trucks 
for folding chairs and tables has been 
introduced by the Monroe Company, 
Colfax, Iowa. The trucks are of elec- 
trically welded, all-steel construction. 
Equipped with four swivel castors, they 
can be easily moved in small spaces, 
may be used to store chairs and tables 
in hallways, closets, and under stages. 





moths, mildew, perspiration, 


sunlight, 
dry cleaning, and waterspotting during 
normal use. 

The Collegiate Cap and Gown Com- 
pany, Champaign, Illinois, is now add- 
ing color to yarn before the thread is 


spun for a new “sealed-in-color” choir- 
robing material called “Duracel.” Dura- 








The Artiste— 
a true pipe organ! 


A MOLLER pipe organ 
for $3975* installed 


It’s true! Even a church with limited 
funds can have a genuine pipe organ. 
The Artiste is M. P. MéGller’s answer 
to the musical needs of churches which 
desire the beauty of a pipe organ but 
have felt restrained by cost. Note some 
of the Artiste’s fine features: 

e offers the unequaled beauty of 

true pipe tone. 

e conforms to standards of the AGo. 

e can be played by any organist. 

e expression and crescendo pedals. 


Writefor N 


Jew Catalog, the*Romance of theOrgan’ 
MOLLER 


INCORPORATED 
Renowned for Pipe Organs Since 1875 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 

* Price slightly higher in the West. 
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Hard Mirror-like Top 
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low Cost ¢ Fast Delivery 
te for Details Today 
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& We Prepay transportation on orders 
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GLENDALE, CALIF. 
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. effective, 





collections. Write today for Mius. 
Catalog PL. H. E. Winters Spe- 
cialty Company, Davenport, Iowa. 


822 E. COLORADO sr. 
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— Every progressive church should 
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cel, made of Celaperm yarn, is light, 
moth- and mildew-proof, and 


new fabrics come in a wide range of 
colors in addition to the traditional blue, 


black, and red. 
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ROBES 


Chotr and Pulpit 


Add Visual Beauty 














A complete selection of styles and 
. materials. In ail colors including white. 
Send today for FREE catalogs: C-20 
(choir robes): J-20 (children’s robes) ; 
P-20 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


wEW YORK | AY CHAMPAIGN, ILL CHICAGO |, liL 
366 Fitth Ave 1000 NW. Market S$ 228 NW. LaSalle S 









To Spiritual Beauty | 















Henry Lee Willet 


Artist-Craftsman 
Stained Glass 


3900 GIRARD AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


EVergreen 6-4103 



























r unusual designs for pulpit book 
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A full line of altar 
cloths, linens and 
antependia. Also 








marks and lectern hangings. 
Write for our catalog of Church 
Furniture and Other Appoint- 
ments. Also Stained Glass Win- 
dows and Books of Remembrance. 
Catalog 118 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
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tisers for information and prices. 


© FOLDING TABLES 
© CADDIES 





PROMPT DELIVERY 
WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY! 


IDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 
__ DEPT. C-14, ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 


MAKE MONEY WITH 


FS RUBBER SCRUBBER 


THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


Cleans and polishes quickly, 
. leaves hands soft 





ber. Try #—~you'll love if! 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 


Oecpt. 
Watertown. New York 





- WHEN PLANNING 
FOR NEW EQUIPMENT 


or other church, school and institution improve- 


pleose write Presbyterian Life's adver- 





—_ PRODUCTS 





More and more churches—old as well 
as new—are today considering the ad- 
vantages of air conditioning. One of the 
companies which has successfully en- 
tered the church air-conditioning field 


is the Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton, Ohio. Newest of Frigid- 
aire’s air conditioners for church use is 
the compact, self-contained, 7%-ton ca- 
pacity unit, which covers less than eight 
square feet of floor space. The unit de- 
livers 2,700 cubic feet of conditioned 
air per minute and has an air throw of 
seventy-five feet. The unit, similar to 
Frigidaire’s 3- and 5-ton*eapacity mod- 
els, may be operated manually as well 


| as automatically. . 
































For the church school and in partic- 
ular the adult class, is this new steel 
frame tablet armchair that folds from 
Clarin Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. The entire chair folds in 


seconds to three-inch depth, The chair 
can be furnished with either seat or back 
or both upholstered in various colors. 
Foam-rubber cushioning is also avail- 


able. . 














4 Identification of tape recordings 
made easier as result of new white labd 
ing tape made by Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company, St. Paul 
Minnesota, Called “Scotch” writeg 
tape no. 48, it provides continuous pj 
of 40 printed labels which stick at, 
touch to reels, comes in dispenser. 


































@ For the congregation worshiping ina 
temporary sanctuary, the American 
Seating Company, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, has produced a new, fully-uphol- 
stered folding chair. The chair features 
an extra-wide and extra-deep seat of 
spring-arch construction. Its frame is of 
triangular steel tubing reinforced with 
steel cross-bars. The chair comes in two 
models and two basic colors, The up 
holstery is easily cleaned. 































4@ Because of increased interest in te - 
ligion and in weekday evening church § " 
programs, lighting—exterior as well as with 
interior—-has been given new thought in to 
the past couple of years by hundreds of re 
congregations. The Lamp Division of the 
the General Ele¢tric Company, Nela Pre 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio, has produ Ase 
many types of flood- and spotlight equip- Rel 
ment to assist the church. Self-contain aa 
hard glass projector spot- and ff hel 
lamps can be used effectively in al wh, 


climates. —H.L.M. 
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tion: How should a church go 
about establishing its budget? 

Answer: Within a church there are 
three groups who ought to be satisfied 
about the whole budget, namely, the 
session, the trustees, and the members 
who are going to give the money to sup- 
port it. Since the session has the respon- 
gbility laid upon it by the Constitution 
io develop the program of the church 
Mboth as to its own local activities and its 
benevolence giving, and since the trus- 
Mees have the responsibility of the cor- 
MM porate soundness of all the financial 
Moperations of the church, both these 
boards ought to approve the whole budg- 
é, even though trustees have more de- 
tailed responsibility for the physical 
properties and current expenses of the 
church and the session has more de- 
tailed responsibilities as to the worship 
services, the musical program, and the 
benevolence program, The best way to 
achieve a harmonious and Presbyterian 
decision on the annual budget is there- 
fore to have a budget committee, con- 
sisting of representatives of these two 
boards and the pastor, ex officio, to de- 


ng ina 
rerican 


Mich- } 
J re velop the budget. When they have 
ei agreed, the budget should be presented 
~, 1 to the session and trustees for approval. 
eat of . : 

e is of If there is a difference between these 
1 with boards, a joint meeting should be able 
n two @ @ iron out the differences. Then the 
1 up budget should be, for obvious reasons, 


presented to the congregation (ecclesi- 
astical meeting) for approval. In some 
states it is required by civil law that it 
also be approved by a meeting of the 
members of the corporation. When the 
difference between the session and the 
board of trustees as to budget cannot 
be resolved by the two boards, the 
whole case should be fairly and cour- 
teously presented to the ecclesiastical 
meeting of the congregation for its de- 
cision. 





Question: I am on the pulpit com- 
nittee of my church. How do I go about 
>| § getting information about what minis- 
ters are available? 

Answer: Your committee should first 
of all get in touch with the Ministerial 
Relations Committee of Presbytery and 





re- 
o should do its work in close cooperation 
Il as § With that committee. If the problem is 
ht in | © get a sufficient number of qualified 
Js of | Ministers to consider, there are two 
n of | basic ways to get the names: 1. Through 
Nela | the Ministerial Relations Committee of 
sed | Presbytery, and 2. Write to the General 


uip- Assembly's Department of Ministerial 
ined Relations, 3392 N. High Street, Colum- 


ood- | bus 14, Ohio. If the problem is to get 
- all | help in judging the qualifications of men 
_M. ose names have come before you in 


vee § APR 3, 1954 





WE’VE BEEN ASKED 


other ways, write also to the Department 
at Columbus, which will be happy to 
get information for you without prema- 
turely involving the church directly with 
the individual in question. Perhaps the 
most important thing to do is to follow 
up all references given by any applicant 
and read these answers very carefully 
indeed. For the whole procedure of call- 
ing a pastor, refer to Presbyterian Law 
for the Local Church, Chapter IX, pub- 
lished December 1, 1953, by Westmin- 
ster Press, Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


Question: If a congregation is dis- 
satisfied with its minister, how can the 
relationship be terminated? 

Answer: If the whole congregation is 
dissatisfied, this is an easy question to 
answer. In that case (which is highly 
unlikely) the first step would be for some 
of the elders to inform him of the fact 
and suggest that he proceed at once to 
look for another church. If he should be 
unwilling to do so, they should inform 
him that at the next congregational 
meeting they intend to propose a res- 
olution to the presbytery asking it to 
dissolve the pastoral yelationship as 
of a certain date. They should suggest 
to him that some other minister of pres- 
bytery be invited to preside on that 
occasion to avoid the painful necessity 
of his having to put such a motion 
against his desires. 

Since, however, there is almost al- 
ways a difference of opinion or convic- 
tion within the congregation itself (if 
not in the session) as to the acceptability 
of a pastor, the above procedure is not 
usually the best way to go about it. 
Where there is any support within the 
congregation for retaining the pastor, 
the elders who are concerned should con- 
sult with the chairman of the Ministerial 
Relations Committee of Presbytery as 
their first step and should be guided by 
that committee as to subsequent pro- 
cedure. 

—EvuGENE CarSON BLAKE 

Stated Clerk of the General Assembly 

Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


Christian Growth 


All the growth of the Christian is the 
more and more life he is receiving. At 
first his religion may hardly be distin- 
guishable from the mere prudent desire 
to save his soul: but at last he loses that 
very soul in the glory of love, and so 
saves it; self becomes but the cloud on 
which the white light of God divides 
into harmonies unspeakable. 

—GEORGE MACDONALD 
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MONROE TRUCKS 


For stoning Folding Tables and Chairs 
the easy. modern way Each truck 
handles either tables or chairs. Construc- 
tion of Truck No. TSC permits storage 
wn limited space. 
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FACTORIES TO 
SERVE YOU BETTER 


To meet increased demand for Ossit church 
furniture, and insure speedy delivery, Ossit now 
y has po factories to serve your needs 
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ee House alternately praises 
and criticizes the working of Amer- 
ican democracy in its two recent publi- 
cations, J. Campbell Bruce’s The Golden 
Door (1954; $3.75) and Lee Nichols’s 
Breakthrough on the Color Front (1954; 
$3.50). Did you know that under the 
McCarran Act the United States pre- 
vents alien wives from rejoining their 
husbands? That we put aliéns and nat- 
uralized citizens into double and triple 
jeopardy for crimes they may never have 
committed? That the Immigration Serv- 
ice assumes foreigners and traveling cit- 
izens are guilty until proved innocent? 
Guilty of what? Oh, any number of 
things. Mr. Bruce’s purpose in The 
Golden Door is to convince you that the 
McCarran Act needs a humanizing re- 
vision. 

Mr. Bruce might have been even more 
successful in effecting his purpose had 
he been as objective as Lee Nichols. 
Breakthrough on the Color Front is first- 
rate journalism. It traces the struggle of 
Negroes for recognition as competent 
soldiers, from the day the Negro, Crispus 
Attucks, was shot by an English musket 
during the Boston Massacre of 1770 to 
the present. You watch white men re- 
luctantly or happily or surprisingly ac- 
cept Negroes as their military equals. 
You put down the book satisfied that 
you have learned how it really hap- 
pened and excited to know that Chris- 
tian idealism, as well as military 
necessity, forced our government at long 
last to accept the Negro into the armed 
forces on an equal footing with the 
white man. Any reader who would learn 
how racial problems develop, become 
entrenched, and are finally put to rout 
will want to read this excellent book. 
Anyone actively engaged in solving sim- 
ilar problems will be encouraged by this 
book and at the same time will learn of 
the necessity of patience. 

Prisoner for God (Macmillan; 1954; 
$2.50) is a collection of miscellaneous 
essays, letters and poems, written by a 
German minister, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, 
imprisoned by the Nazis and finally ex- 
ecuted by them April 9, 1945. Frankly, 
I have not read a more exciting book in 
the past several years. To be sure, I do 
not agree with all of his speculations 
about the nature of man, marriage, God, 
baptism, or the future duties of a Chris- 
tian ministry. But the man behind these 
speculations is one of the Christian 
martyrs of this century of violence and 
mass martyrdoms. 

This is not a book to be digested in 
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Bouquet and Brickbat for Miss Liberty 





Dwight Marvin 


an evening. This book reveals a man, 
a mature and complex intellectual. Such 
men are worth many days of study. This 
book reveals his thoughts, mature and 
complex. Such thoughts demand days of 
study. On nearly every page the reader 
touches upon something that starts his 
mind and heart to working overtime. 
What should we think of a minister 
who participated actively in the assassi- 
nation attempt on Hitler—he who had 
once been almost a pacifist? Imagine, 
if you can, a man somewhere between 
Jonathan Edwards and Henry David 
Thoreau, and you will have moved to- 
ward an introduction to the man’s per- 
sonality and his mind. 

The Salty Tang (Revell; 1954; $2.00) 
is a collection of eighteen sermons by 
Frederick B, Speakman. As the title sug- 
gests, the author has attempted to give 
them a salty tang. He wants these ser- 
mons to refresh and inspire as does a 
good ocean breeze. At their best, they 
are as exciting as a sailor’s best yarns and 
at the same time are serious calls to join 
the most exciting voyage, a Christian 
life. When not at their best, they tend to 
wallow a bit under the weight of verbal 
felicity and excessive illustration. But 
these sermons never sink into dullness. 
And if all Presbyterians reflected Dr. 
Speakman’s tough-minded yet buoyant 
faith, no southerner would ever have 
thought to quip, “Why do so many of 
you Presbyterians seem to have been 
starched before you were washed?” 

In the foreword to his collection of 
sermons, Upper Room on Main Street 
(Harper; 1954; $2.50), Harold B, Walker 
reminds us that “It is the business of 
preaching to make words the instrument 
and the servant of saving ideas.” His 
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Frederick B. Speakman 





sermons prove that he knows his bus: 
ness. These twenty sermons reveal : 
careful craftsman and an instinctive cor 
servative, Dr. Walker does not startk 
one with dramatic interpretations of the 
Scriptural texts, which serve as his point 
of departure and point of return, His 
sermons are not dramatic. He satishes 
by the clarity and appropriateness of his 
illustrative material. 

The Faith I Found (Crowell; 1954; 
$2.50) is a religious “success” story by 
Dwight Marvin, a self-styled “han 
boiled” man of business. It is a straight 
forward account of the intellectual and 
psychological process by which be 
achieved a faith in a “friendly” universe 
and committed himself to Christ's way 
of life. This process resulted in the 
“elimination . . . of unrest and home 
sickness in a difficult and complicated 
world, and the substitution, through 
faith, of a great calm,” Writing this little 
book is his way of helping others find 
the same peace and security. It 
be unkind to quarrel with this sincere 
purpose, but it is only fair to point out Dr 

































that not all journeys through doubt into§ the pr 
faith are so easily and happily com was, | 
pleted. —CuRISTIAN P. Gr said t 
wabbi 
ee 
THE LONG WAY BACK To 
“When men are cast down, growl 
There is a lifting up.” for les 
Hold up your frail small cup more | 
Of faith, and see it overflow 
With blessings on thy head 
And heart. Blessed are they who know As 
The long way back to God, with s 
When human hope and faltering trust " 
Are almost gone. get it 
There is a lifting up,— it leas 
And for your darkness, dawn. for ot 
—Eva Sparks Taylor 
PressyTerian Litt rl 
PRIL 






















7 fr amily 
Man 


By Oren Arnold 


I have long noticed that the really 
secessful man is the one who strives 
harder to make something OF himself 
than FOR himself. 


Had a letter from the grandson of 
the first Protestant preacher ordained 
in The Republic of Texas, “Parson” R. 
0, Watkins, a Presbyterian. The parson’s 
aattle brand was a “3”—which was said 
to be for the Holy Trinity. It has been 
burned for three generations now, on 
characters as well as cattle. No finer 
Christianity was ever displayed than 
that of our western pioneers. 





Dr. Hall in his pastoral robes asked 
the primary kids if they knew who Peter 
was. Up shot a tiny hand. “Yes, sir,” 


RUBEN said the lad, 


“He was a happy little 
wabbit.” ‘ 


oo ° oO 


“Too many people nowadays,” 
growled Deacon Pedrick, “are looking 
for less to do, more time to do it in, and 
more pay for not getting it done.” 


co — oO 


As an old, experienced sinner, I speak 

yt | “ith some authority on compassion. We 

get it when we least deserve it. We need 

a for ourselves when we show it 
ot . 

Taye hers Ss ak 


; Live 
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The state of the world? Stop worry- 
ing over it, and start working it over. 


I take notes during our pastor’s ser- 
mons, and people around often stare 
at me for it. But at coffee hour and 
throughout the week, they invariably 
come to me to check up on what they 
think he said. 

° oO c7 

Too many of us family men keep 
trying to climb the ladder of success 
with our hands in our pockets. 


o °O o 


The little girl who sneaked a kitten 
to church service inside her coat is not 
to be condemned, says our pastor. “I'd 
rather have a spirited cat in my congre- 
gation,” he explained, “than a church- 
mouse child.” 

° Oo ° 

My family is composed entirely of 
females, all of whom have a tendency 
to overweight. My weight is a steady 
132, candy, potatoes, whipped cream, 
and butter to the contrary notwith- 
standing. So guess who eats most of the 
good things on our Sunday dinner table. 


Whenever I acted sullen and mean 
as a boy, my dad took me to the barn 
for treatment. In this enlightened era, 
my wife takes our naughty ones to a 
doctor. A fever thermometer is a better 
aid to parents than a hame string or a 
peach limb. 

o ° oO 

Nothing arouses me like somebody's 
saying church people are hypocrites. Or 
sends me back to church any quicker. 


o oO ° 


Baby girls and diamonds are much 
alike. Each is beautiful, expensive, 
sparkling, and likely to get lost. 


By the time Mom decides how to 
punish our children for not making up 
their beds, they have already caught 
the school bus and escaped. By late 
afternoon she has forgotten. 


You may be turning neurotic if you 
think everybody else is. 


Saturday morning I set out to medi- 
tate on the Sunday school lesson while 
spading the flower garden. An upturned 
worm promptly transferred my medita- 
tions to a lake of leaping fish. 


Too many of us men are so con- 
structed that if you pat us on our backs, 
our heads swell. 

° oO 2 

“We have had old deals and new 
deals and square deals and mis-deals,” 
says neighbor George Hall, “but what 
our nation really needs is ideals.” 





THE BREAKING 
OF THE BREAD 


(Continued from page 9) 


which is offered to God: “With angels 
and archangels and all the company of 
heaven, we laud and magnify Thy glori- 
ous name, evermore praising Thee . . .” 
(The Book of Common Worship, pages 
161, 172). These words, which sound 
so “old-fashioned” to modern ears, ex- 
press a very important truth—the truth 
that we are in the company of those 
who belong to the mystical Body of 
Christ, across and beyond time. 

Finally, the service tells us something 
significant about the meaning of our 
everyday life. Ordinary things like bread 
and wine signify God’s presence, Down- 
to-earth activities like eating and drink- 
ing become holy. God does not use high 
and lofty things, he uses common things, 
the grain of the field, the fruit of the 
vine, as the channels of his revelation. 
The mundane act of eating may convey 
God to us more fully than a stained 
glass window or a fifty-voice, robed 
choir. The commonplace act of drinking 
may be a more “religious” experience 
than hearing a sermon, We are thereby 
warned that God may seek us in the 
most unexpected ways, and that there 
is nothing too ordinary to be used by 
him. All of life is sacred and holy. 


What difference does it make? 

What is the final impact of the serv- 
ice of Holy Communion? We read in the 
account of the first Lord’s Supper that 
after the disciples “had sung a hymn, 
they went out to the Mount of Olives” 
(Mark 14:26)—where, to a man, they 
forsook their Lord and fled, leaving him 
to face his inquisitors alone. Not a very 
impressive showing. And the incident 
stands as an indictment upon us and the 
ways in which we similarly are prone 
to deny our Lord when we leave his 
Table and go back out into the world of 
noise and bustle and demands. 

Surely this need not always be the 
case. There is a higher destiny to which 
we are called, and it is stated, quite 
fittingly, in the prayers which conclude 
the service. We pray: 

So enrich us by Thy continual grace 
that the life of Jesus may be made mani- 
fest in our mortal body, and Thy king- 
dom be furthered through all such good 
works as Thou hast prepared for us to 
walk in, (The Book of Common Wor- 
ship, page 174). 

Or else we pray: 

And we beseech Thee, O Heavenly 
Father, so to assist us with Thy grace 
that we may continue in this holy fel- 
lowship, and live henceforth to Thy 
glory. (The Book of Common Worship, 
page 164). There’s nothing automatic 
about it, of course. And the real test is 
bound to begin the minute we leave the 
Table. 
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WOULD WE HAVE 
DENIED OR BETRAYED? 


(Continued from page 13) 

the porch. The girl followed, eying him. 
“This is one of them,” she called to the 
guards, Aroused now and aware of the 
danger of guilt by association, Peter de- 
nied it. Some of the bystanders became 
interested and came after him: “Surely 
thou art one of them: for thou art a 
Galilean.” Peter's anger flared. Round- 
ing on them with a curse, he cried: “I 
know not this man of whom ye speak.” 

Then Peter was safely through the 
doorway—safely untangled from the im- 
possible dream, from the devotion, from 
the love that would run in the face of 
common sense. How quiet it was out 
here! The quiet of the shadowed porch 
was broken by a clear crowing. And 
Peter remembered: 

This day, even in this night, before 

the cock crow twice, thou shalt 

deny me thrice. 
He remembered many things, and wept 
bitterly. The kingdom would be im- 
possible, but what of that? Life itself 
might be impossible now, as impossible 
as it would be to forget, to give Jesus 
up. And there was nothing left to do; 
he could only love him. 

And we must love him, too, for once 
having given him allegiance, we cannot 
let him go without suffering the pain 
of living as divided souls in a world 
which of itself makes no final sense. 
But discipleship is not easy. Bitterness 
and disillusionment rise within us, The 
Kingdom is so long delayed, and we 
grow weary. Our Lord is daily delivered 
into the ruthless hands of his enemies 
and still no heavenly legions come. By 
grace we are saved and not of ourselves, 
but we long to see the day when right- 
eousness shall prevail upon the earth. 
“God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten son. . . .” But our 
sins are still with us, casting their shad- 
ows before us; and we are not able to 
follow him, but we must, for he will 
never let us go. . 

O King, O Captain, wasted, 
wan with scourging, 
Strong beyond speech, 

and wonderful with woe, 
Whither, relentless, 

wilt Thou still be urging 
Thy maimed and halt 

that have not strength to go? 
Peace, peace, I follow. 

Why must we love Thee so?* 


(Second of a series of three articles by 
Dr. Bryden.) 


*From “Pantas Helkuso,” by permission 
of the author, Dorothy L. Sayers. 
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WILL INDIA 
GO COMMUNIST? 


(Continued from page 11) 


of Christian writers. “Nothing short of 
a revolutionary shake-up of the entire 
pattern of Indian life,” they say, “is tak- 
ing place today. This is truly a social 
revolution in that it affects every aspect 
of society—political, economic, cultural, 
and religious.” Communism is one of the 
many movements seeking to control and 
direct this revolution, and its strength 
and appeal can be properly understood 
only against the backgroungl 6f’a wide- 
spread desire within India for a new 
social order which will guarantee a 
greater measure of political and eco- 
nomic justice. 

It is easy to see why there should be 
this desire. I visited one industrial plant 
in which the workers, many of them 
(about 
forty-two cents) or less per day, and most 
of them had employment for only one 
or two days a week, The manager and 
his top assistants received salaries of from 
Rs. 1,000/- to Rs. 3,000/- per month, 
and large annual bonuses in addition. 
Later I had an opportunity to see some 
of the homes in which the workers lived. 
These were tiny thatched huts set in the 
midst of coconut groves, with no sani- 
tary provisions and no water supply, ex- 
cept shallow wells dug in the sand. A 
great many educated Indians are keenly 
aware of the social injustices within 
their country and wish to see rapid and 
widescale changes. Some of them, but 
only a small minority, are Communists. 
Many others are Social Democrats, with 
political and economic views similar to 
those of the British Labor Party. They 
say “No” to Communism but “Yes” to 
the social revolution. “To identify the 
one with the other,” they contend, “is 
to be blind to the nature of the revolu- 
tion and to strengthen the cause of 
Communism.” 

The Spiritual Appeal of 
Communism 

In one respect India’s experience is 
similar to that of the United States. 
Communism makes a more successful 
appeal among middle-class and edu- 
cated people than among the “working 
class” it theoretically represents. An ex- 
planation of this paradox is given by 
Minoo Masani, the former Indian Am- 
bassador to Brazil. “It is not poverty 
or even starvation,” he says, “that pri- 
marily predisposes men to the attraction 
of Communism, While the economic 
factors undoubtedly play a part, the 
basic motivations are psychological and 
emotional. It is the void created by the 
loosening of the hold of the traditional 
religions of India that provides room 
for what is essentially a new religion of 
materialism.” 


As has been pointed out many tim 
Communism is a “secular faith”—hy 
is to say, a faith without a. god. Comm, 
nism, like the historic religions, has} 
basic beliefs about the nature of mg 
and the universe; its requifement of tot) 
commitment; its heroes and martyrs, jg 
repentance and conversion. Howey, 
warped and false it seérhs to us; Com. 
munism has amply demonstrated jx 
faculty for attracting men’s sacrificy) 
devotion. 2 

Although India has a parliamegtiy 
form of government based on.a gep 
uinely democratic constitution, d 
racy as known in Britain and Americais 
not deeply rooted in this country, Th 
historical relationship between demo. 
racy and Protestantism, and the dé 
pendence of democracy upon deeply 
held religious convictions about the m. 
ture and destiny of human life, is recog. 
nized by very few Indians. What js 
generally known about democracy i 
largely limited to its outward and super. 
ficial aspects—the ballot box, dem 
agoguery, and party politics. In contrast 
to this caricature of democracy, the 
ideal of Communism, with its vision d 
justice and peace, appears far more at- 
tractive to many Indians. 

An Indian Christian friend told m 
his own experience which illustrate 
this. Fifteen years ago he becam 
strongly attracted to Communism and, 
although he did not join the Party, he 
was a convinced supporter. It was not 
until he had an opportunity to visit Eng 
land that he discovered that democracy 
had a “soul.” Since then he has thor 
oughly rejected Communism and be 
come one of the ablest exponents in 
India of a genuinely democratic ap 
proach to the problems of social and 
political life. He is convinced that the 
only sound foundation for a just social 
order is the Christian faith that men are 
created in the image of God. 

The first of two articles by James P. 
Alter. 
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Indian youth learns chemistry at Hislop Bob | 


College, Nagpur. Most Indian school} 


stress classical studies, neglect the prae 
tical. Result: unemployed graduates 
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SPRING HOLIDAY 


By MARCIA MONTIN 


“Breakfast is ready,” Mrs. Potter called 
cheerily. 

“| don’t want any,” Bob answered his 
mother in a grumpy voice. 

He really hadn’t meant to answer like 
that, but just the thought of the day 
ahead made him feel cross. After all, 
itwas a glorious day—the first holiday of 
sring—when he should be able to stay 
home and have fun, but instead Grand- 
ma and Grandpa and Aunt Margaret 
and Uncle Tom were coming. He would 
probably have to sit around the house 
ill day and listen to them talk. That was 
just too much for a ten-year-old to en- 
dure. 

Bob pressed his freckled nose hard 
against the kitchen window and looked 
ot at the new greenness of the back 
hwn, The little puddles were suddenly 
ill gone from the walk, which meant 
that the corner lot would be dry enough 
forbaseball. The morning sunlight made 
lim squint, but that made him realize 
fe than ever what a wonderful day 
iftwas. He scuffed his feet against the 
wall. “Why do they. have to come to- 

he muttered. 

Sit down and eat, son,” Father said, 
© Bob obediently sat down, He bowed 
lis head while his father asked ‘the 
lessing. Then he glumly poked at his 


a pepefruit and thought how sour it was, 


mn though he heard his mother re- 
how good it tasted. Nothing could 
: ply taste good this morning, he 


Bven as he was thinking, a shadow 
across the breakfast-room window. 

Bob looked up. A familiar car came to 

stop in the driveway. Grandma and 
dpa started to get out. 

“What did they come so early for?” 


Prin 3, 1954 


Bob muttered, more as a complaint than 
as a question. But nobody answered 
him, because both Father and Mother 
were already on the way to the front 
door, A startling idea flashed across 
Bob’s mind. Without waiting to speak 
to his grandparents, or even to finish 
his breakfast, he rushed out the back 
door. He would go away by himself 
and enjoy the day in his own way with- 
out any old relatives to bother him. 

“Hey, Bob,” he heard his father call, 
but he slammed the door quickly and 
hurried out of sight and sound. 

Safely behind the garage, he stood 
for a moment thinking. In a rush of 
resentment at the grown people who 
seemed always to be spoiling his fun, 
he decided he would take his bicycle 
and spend the day with Jim, his best 
friend. 

“Tl play with him until afternoon and 
just come back when they are about 
ready to go home,” he told himself out 
loud. So he crept noiselessly into the 
garage and nosed his bicycle carefully 
out between the car and the lawnmower. 
Then he walked it across the back yard 
to the next door neighbor’s driveway. 
He just hoped that he wouldn’t be seen 
and dragged back to listen to Grandpa 
tell about what he did when he was a 
boy or hear Grandma complain about 
her pleurisy. 

But even before he stopped at Jim’s 
back door, he knew no one was at home. 
The garage door was closed and the 
shades were all pulled evenly, so he 
knew there was no use whistling for Jim. 
He didn’t feel like whistling anyhow. 

Bob turned his bike toward home and 
then stopped. He couldn’t go back so 
soon, Instead, he set out toward the 
hills. But he had only gone a short dis- 
tance in the early spring sunshine when 
he realized that he was cold, In his hurry 


to run away, he had forgotten his jacket. 
He began to sneeze. 

“What a mess this day is,” he groaned 
to himself. “Now if I get a cold, I'll be 
punished for not taking my jacket, as 
well as for running away.” He stopped 
pedaling and walked his bicycle uphill 
to where he could look down to his own 
street. He sneezed again and reached 
into his pocket for a handkerchief. There 
was none there. 


As he stood looking down the hill to 
where his house shimmered in the morn- 
ing sunshine, he saw his Uncle Tom’s car 
drive up and stop. Suddenly something 
made him feel queer inside. It struck 
him that Uncle Tom and Aunt Margaret 
would be asking for him first thing. Then 
he thought, miserably, how sad Grand- 
ma and Grandpa must feel because he 
hadn't even stayed to say “hello” to 
them. Up here, away from people, every- 
thing looked quite different. Somehow, 
up here, he knew it wasn’t right for him 
to run away from his family. Instead, 
it suddenly seemed terribly important 
to get back to them. “If I hurry, maybe 
they won't know I ran away,” he told 
himself hopefully. “Or anyhow, I can 
tell them I'm sorry.” 

With but one thought in mind he 
hopped on his bicycle and zoomed down 
the street and came to an abrupt stop 
at his own front steps. He parked his 
bicvcle on the walk and marched brave- 
ly up to the front door, flinging it open. 

“Hello,” he began with enthusiasm, 
but somehow he felt a little ashamed 
and it didn’t come out as boldly as he 
had hoped. 

But no one seemed to notice. Uncle 
Tom jumped up and gave him a friendly 
poke. “Why, Bob,” he exclaimed, “have 
vou been out playing baseball this fine 
spring day?” His face broke into a grin. 
“I was just hoping vou’d come in and 
ask me to come out and pitch a few.” 

“Sav, why not?” his unbelieving ears 
heard his father ask. “I haven’t thrown 
a baseball for years.” 

“It’s too nice a day to sit inside,” he 
heard Grandpa pipe up from the other 
side of the room. 

Bob looked from one to the other in 
bewilderment. “Do you really mean it?” 
he asked unsteadily. 

“Sure we mean it,” Uncle Tom in- 
sisted. “What are we waiting for? We 
haven’t got all day.” 

“Go and get your ball and bat,” urged 
Grandpa. “I want to see if they can still 


hit a ball.” 


It was a tired, but a very happy boy 
who knelt beside his bed that night. 
“Thank vou, God, for such a wonderful 
family,” his mother heard him pray, “and 
for such a happy day.” 
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Beautiful, unusual gifts mailed from all over the world 


m FLORENCE, 


for as little as $2.00 each, postpaid, duty free! 


ic) Wouldn’t you like to go shop- 
ping around the globe with a 
traveller who knows where the 
finest merchandise and biggest 
t bargains are? Wouldn’t you 
we like to visit distant lands, shop 
for exquisite gifts in exotic bazaars, go 
through fantastic Old World workshops, 
watch native craftsmen create beautiful 
things with their ancient skills? Best of 
all—wouldn’t you like to make your home 
a “show place” with the exciting gifts 
you've purchased—for about $2.00 each? 


A Thrilling Surprise Each Month 


To introduce you to the thrills and en- 
joyment of shopping abroad, let us send 
you this beautiful Florentine Silver Setting 
without charge! Then, as a member of the 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club, each 
month you will receive a surprise package 
sent to you direct from a different foreign 
country — and with it will come a colorful 
brochure telling all about your gift! 

When you actually see the articles you 
receive for about $2.00 each, you'll wonder 
how the Club can offer such tremendous 
bargains even from abroad! The secret, of 


course, is that foreign nations need U. S. 
dollars to support native industry, and 
offer the Club unheard-of values in ex- 
change. Members thus benefit and help im 
prove world conditions at the same time. 


Join Today by Mailing the Coupon 


So - come aboard our magic carpet and 
let’s set out on our shopping trip! You 
may join on the 3 months plan (3 con- 
secutive shipments for $7.00), the 6 months 
plan (6 consecutive shipments for $12.00) 
or the 12 months plan (12 consecutive 
shipments for $22.00). When your gift 
packages begin arriving, covered with 
fascinating stamps from distant lands, 
you'll be delighted you joined the Club! 
However, if you become displeased in any 
way, simply resign membership and your 
unused payment will be refunded. Further- 
more, if you are not delighted with the 
first selection sent to your home, keep it, as 

: > well as the Candlelight. Silver 

roo and receive a full refund. Mail 

33 coupon now while these silver 
Hae wy settings from Florence are 
being offered rree for joining! 


AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB + 71 CONCORD STREET + NEWARK 5, N.J. 


il demonstrate the quality] 
value of Around-the-World SI 
pers Club gifts, we will send you 
lovely silver-plated setting with 
compliments as an inducement 
joinnow! Contains six pieces iné 
orate traditional design ., . ha 
made by the skilled silversmith 
Florence with techniques going ® 
to the Renaissance. You’ll be 
this setting for years to come! 
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Around-the-World Shoppers Club 


Dept. 613 
71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 


Please enroll me as a Member 
and send me the Candlelight Silver 
direct from Florence FREE for 
joining. Start regular monthly 
shipments of the Club's selection 
of foreign merchandise direct to 
me from countries of.origin and 
continue through the following 
term of membership: 





(C) 23 Months. .$ 7.00 
(Cw Months.. 12.00 (save $2.00) 
CD 12 Months... 22.00 (save $6.00) 





Addr 





CREF BS BOT ncceccscccccncccccsecccccufeccenqocsnnnconenees State... 
2 3 shipments come to you postpaid, and 
free. However, The U. 8S. Post Office Dept. ch 
service fee of 15¢ for delivering forcign packages, 
is collected by your postman a cannot be p . 
3 months, $7.95; 6 months, 614.0% 
5 .00. Delivered to your home withow 
ment of additional .duty or postage. 
Address: 971 St. Timothy St.. Montreal 24, @& 
om meme emcee 








